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THE TATLER 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Svéeele. 


‘‘The Tatler” Silver Cup.—The #ritish Weekly in referring 
to THE TATLER Pretty Children Competition makes a suggestion 
that the editor might do worse than take the opinion of his readers 
as to the relative beauty of the children. I shall be very glad to do 
so, When I have published what I consider a sufficient selection 
from the hundreds of photographs sent in I shall then give a 
prize of a silver cup, value five 


guineas, to the child who obtains the 


greatest number of votes. Many of 


MISS JANOTHA’S CAT, WHITE HEATHER 


Which has nine lives and refuses to surrender any of them 


my readers I know send their TATLER abroad; I hope that for 
these few weeks they will either hold it over or purchase a second 
copy in order that they may give full consideration to the question 
as to which they consider the most beautiful child among those 
published, and will then send a post card addressed the Editor, 
Pretty Children Competition, THE TATLER, Great New Street, E.C. 


An “Autumn Foliage’? Competition.—As_ sup- 
plemental to our Photographic Competition, which 
still flourishes merrily, bringing me several hundred 
photographs each week, I have pleasure in offering 
a separate prize—a No. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak, 
value £3 12s. 6d.—for the best example of autumn 
foliage that I receive by the end of the month of 
October, these photographs to be addressed, Editor 
Autumn Foliage Competition. 


White Heather not Dead.—Every cat has nine 
lives, so the attempt to kill the favourite cat of 
Miss Natalie Janotha, the great exponent of Chopin, 
is’naturally very irritating to that lady. White 
Heather has been her inseparable companion for 
nine years. Miss Janotha bought him “ for luck” 
at a charity bazaar. When I last saw this most 
sympathetic beast he wore a handsome collar 
studded with 200 stars presented to him by Mrs. 
John Morgan Richards, mother of Mrs. Craigie, 
both of whom are intimate friends of Miss Janotha. 
White Heather is a familiar sight in all the green- 
rooms of the concert-rooms of Europe. He is also 
exceedingly intimate with royalty, for his mistress is 
court pianist to the German Emperor and much 
favoured by our own Royal Family. 


The Lost Bank Notes.—Everyone is discussing 
the unfortunate reservist whose home in a miserable 
cellar was brightened by the bringing home of three 
five-pound notes. His son had found them in the 
roadway and they were addressed to Welfords of 
milk fame. The temptation was strong, although 
“ finding’s keepings ” cannot ‘be recommended as a 
code of morals to be followed. However, luxury 


4 


reigned for a day or two in the reservist’s home, and now he is in 
gaol with a six months sentence, since reduced to four. ‘A descrip- 
tion offered by an enterprising journal of the “ criminal’s” cellar 
makes one regret the punishment as too severe. “How many 
sentences have 1 seen,” writes charming, chatty Montaigne, “ more 
criminal than the crime ”—and perhaps this is one of them. 


Bad Plays v. 
Musical Comedy. — 
“Why did you write so 
favourably of so bad a 
play?” a dramatic 
critic was asked the 
other day. ‘* Because 
I don’t want to see all 
the English stage 
given over to musical 
comedy ” was the reply. 
3ut why not? I am 
tempted to ask. If the 
trend of our art to-day 
is for musical comedy, 
why mourn over the 
disappearance of bad 
plays? Last Saturday 
afternoon I saw Mr. 
Huntley Wright in Zhe 
Cingalee. What a 
genius the man is ! 


‘““The Tempest” and Mr. Tree.—‘“J have seen many trees 
rooted up by a tempest, but Ze Tempest at His Majesty’s Theatre 
has caused one Tree to be more deeply rooted in popularity ”—so says 
a correspondent. 


Purely Theoretic 


[According to a writer in the ‘‘Express” 
medical men and scientists’ affirm that it is 
simply impossible for a man to kill himself 
with work.] 


“No man can kill himself with work.” 
Oh blessed news if true! ; 
To think that days and nights of toil 
One’s constitution do not spoil 
Whatever one may do. 


It is not that I wish to slave, 
But other folk may be 

Contented quite to “swot” away 

For eighteen hours in every day 
And do my work for me. 


And yet had I done thus I feel 
I surely should have died, 

How can another man pretend 

Hard work would not have been my end 
When I have never tried? 


Earl’s Court Record Summer.—I am very glad to congratulate 
the managers of the Earl’s Court Exhibition upon the great success 
that they have achieved this year. This is partly due to the pheno- 
menally fine weather ; it is also due, however, to the fact that: it is 
the best exhibition that Earl’s Court has known for many a day. 


C. H, Leigh, Worthing 


. THE SOLE SURVIVOR OF THE ‘DISCOVERY’S” DOGS 


This was the pet of the ship and is the only survivor of the original lot of sledge dogs sent. All the 
other dogs died of scurvy; pups were born, however, and survived, and these returned with the ship 


THE TALLER 


Who are the Best-known 


The Kilties Band.—The Kilties band from far Canada did not 
fill the Albert Ha'l on Saturday night. There were long rows of 
empty stalls. The rest of the house, however, displayed a goodly 
crowd which kindled into full enthusiasm at sword dances, Scotch 
reels, songs, and the usual band music. The King’s command to 
Balmoral and the prevailing affection in this country for the 
Dominion will doubtless 
make the Kilties band a 
great success. 


Irish ‘Land Agents 
and the Land Act.— 
The Irish landlords have 
now practically every- 
where agreed to allow 
their land agents three 
per cent. on the purchase 
money of their estates 
sold under the recent 
Land Act. For some 
time past the Irish land 
agents have been 
strongly agitating for 
compensation from the 
executive in the event of 
the estates under their 
management being sold 
to the tenants, which 
would, of course, deprive 
the agents of their liveli- 


hood. Such compensa- 
tion was for many 
reasons absolutely im- 


possible for the Government to make. Yet it certainly did seem 
hard luck that a very large number of gentlemen who had for years 
vast faithfully performed their onerous and responsible duties should 
be suddenly deprived of their livelihood by the working of an Act of 
Parliament. Three per cent. on the purchase money will, however, 
provide the agent with what appears to bea very fair sum in the 
way of compensa- 
tion in the event of 
his clients selling 
their estates to the 
tenants. 


gt 
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NA 


Which has just come from Canada and is performing nightly at the Royal Albert Hall. 


THE NEW ARRIVALS AT THE ZOO 


These are two new polar cubs which have just arrived. 
of which, a female, is of a pale sepia colour, while the other is a delicate cream. 
bath on arrival, and it is believed that the girl cub will change her complexion when she follows suit 
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Journalists in England? 


Newspaper Men at Vienna.—There has been an interesting 
newspaper congress held at Vienna, at which a number of English 
journalists were present. ‘The chairman of the British section was 
Mr. Arthur Spurgeon, who is the managing director of the National 
Press Agency, a very influential English organisation. Mr. Spurgeon 
is also the honorary secretary of the Whitefriars Club and is very 


popular among _ his 
brother journalists. I 


hope some day he will 
be made president of the 
Institute of Journalists. 


The Best-known 
Journalists in England. 
—lIt is curious that the 
Institute of Journalists 
should delight in being 
represented by the more 
obscure members of the 
profession, Of the pre- 
sidents of the last ten 
years I have scarcely 
heard the names of more 
than two or three, and 
only one of them, Mr. 
Nicol Dunn of the M/orn- 
ing Post, held a position 
in journalism commen- 
surate with the dignity 
The newcomers are shaggy little mites, one that ought to bean. 
Theslattec hada the office. I suppose the 
best-known jour- 

nalists in England _to- 
day are Mr. George R. Sims, Dr. Robertson Nicoll, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, and Mr. Frederick Greenwood, and one of these should 
surely be: made president. I would exclude, of course, from the 
presidency all proprietors of newspapers who ought by right to have 
nothing to do with the institute, and I would exclude also, for the 
time, the talented young journalists who are so loudly knocking at 
the door—Mr. Gilbert Chester- 
ton and Mr. Harold Begbie, 
for example. Altogether it 
would be better to select 
young man of ability with 
capacity for organisation and a 
great writing gift rather than a 
little-known newspaper man of 
average capacity. 


Stuntee 


four 
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THE KILTIES BAND 


On Tuesday they played before the King at Balmoral 
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Z= The Younger Generation Refuses to Plough! 


A French Globe-trotter.—M. Laurent, 
the French globe-trotter, is twenty-eight 
years of age and has been a sailor, He 
is walking round the world and has gone 
on foot the whole length of 
China by Canton and Shang- 
hai to Pekin. He walked all 
through Japan and afterwards 
worked his way 
to Port Arthur. 
He walked to 
Moscow and 
thence to the 
frontier, when 
he was arrested 
as a Japanese 


A FRENCH GLOBE-TROTTER 


M. Gustave Laurent, who called at THe TaT.ier office 
the other day with this portrait 


spy. Since then he has o 

worked his way on _ foot Age 
s : A 

through Europe. He is now 4 


on his way to New York, and 
he has Mexico, Brazil, Aus- 
tralia, and the Cape in con- 
templation. He hopes to 
return to France somewhere 
about December, 1907. 


A Champion Ploughman. 
—I give a picture of the 
champion ploughman in a 
recent competition in the 
Dunmow district of Essex. 
There has not been a plough- 
ing match in this neighbour- 
hood for fifty years, but an 
attempt to revive old-time 
agricultural pastimes has been 
organised, supported by the 
Earl of Warwick and Colonel 
Lockwood, M.P. It would 
seem that there were dozens of youths looking on, but of those 
who ploughed nearly every man was fifty years old or upwards. 
One of them, who ploughed beautifully, was actually seventy years 
of age; he had taken part in the last ploughing match on the same 
field fifty years before. William Halfyard, the champion plough- 
man, who has won £200 in prizes, was adjudicator. 


WHAT 
AGRICULTURE ? 


a man seventy years of age. 
refused to plough 


The New Petrol Omnibus.—Really good motor omnibuses 
have been slow in coming. There is a service between the Marble 
Arch and Kilburn, but it certainly needs considerable development 
before it will run the other omnibuses off that line. 
I give an illustration of a much more substantial 
omnibus which has what the ’buses 
have not, the usual outside seats. This has been 
supplied to Mr. Thomas Tilling, and will run from 
Peckham to Oxford Street. The omnibus has a 
characteristic which pertains to few omnibuses in 
London, of being well lighted, there being four 
acetylene lamps inside, while there is an arrangement 
by which a light is afforded on the darkest night to 
outside passengers, a thing which has never been 
done before. There is to be a similar omnibus 
service between Westminster Bridge and Charing 
Cross. The machines are the Milnes-Daimler Petrol. 


Kilburn 


IS TO BECOME OF ENGLISH 


The champion ploughmanship of Essex was won by 
The younger generation 
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THE DATIEER. 


The Duchess’s Diamonds.—It is said that the jewels supposed 
to be the exclusive property of Mrs. Ogden Goelet, the temporary 
disappearance of which was recently a nine days wonder at the 
American Newport, really belong to Mrs. Goelet’s daughter, the 
Duchess of Roxburghe, under the will of the late Mr. Goelet. 
Amongst them was a magnificent diamond and pearl collar worth 
about £20,000 which has had a romantic history. It once belonged 
to a European sovereign, who sold it privately when he was in 
financial difficulties. That was how it came into Mr. Goelet’s 
possession, and it was naturally prized as much for its associations 
as for its intrinsic value. 


Advertising in Churches.—The minister of a church in Chicago 
has hit upon a decidedly novel method of increasing the church 
funds; he has permitted the vendors of church vestments and 
ornaments to exhibit placards in his church advertising their wares, 
a form of advertisement that most people in this county 
will regard with unaffected horror. It opens up possi- 
bilities too dreadful to contemplate; a neatly-worded 
puff to the goods of an extensive advertiser on the 
church walls introduced into the sermon would certainly 
be one of the dreadful results of this most objectionable 
combination of religion and business. 


The Day of Atenement.—The most solemn Jewish 
festival of the year, the Day of Atonement, inaugurated 
some two Sundays ago, recalls that the day is kept as a 
sacred fast, professing Jews abstaining entirely from 
any food or drink from the time of *‘ taking their fast ” 
on the Sunday evening till an hour later on the Monday 
night. The synagogues, open early in the morning and 
all day long, are packed with worshippers, many remain- 
ing in their seats from seven in the morning till the 
close of the service at eventide. Lord Rothschild 
usually goes down to the East-end, and like other dis- 
tinguished laymen not infrequently reads from the Bible 
in English at some of the great overflow meetings held 
in halls and schools for the poor Jewsand Jewesses 
who cannot afiord to rent seats, and on whose 
pehalf special services are organised since there is 
not room for all who would attend synagogue on 
that day. Directly after the White Fast comes the 
foyous autumnal festival of the Feast of Taher- 
nacles, kept in-memory of the days when the Jews 
dwelt in booths, and known also as the Festival of 
Ingathering. The picturesque holy days of the Jews 
have marvellously stood the test of time and are 
kept to-day all over the world practically unaltered. 


it 


SRA THOMAS TILLINGSAI> © 


PECKHAMS OXFORDS; 


a CATA 
Secs 


THE FIRST OF THE NEW LONDON PETROL OMNIBUSES 


TAB PATER R. 


An Open-air School.—The town cf Charlottenburg near Berlin 
has distinguished itself by a new invention—no less than open-air 
schooling. Each child brings his own cup and helps to cook his 
dinner, peel the potatoes, &c., while a succession of classes are held 
in every conceivable subject. The schoo! was attended during this 
summer by 119 children, 
who were allowed a free 
railway journey daily. 
The Standard corre- 
spondent telegraphs to 
that journal concerning 


them as follows :— 

They began their work at 
school at a quarter to eight 
with a wholesome meal of 
warm bread and milk and 
slices of bread and butter and 
jam. Lessons went on till ten, 
when they were again served 
with similar refreshment. 
After further lessons they had 
dinner at noon, consisting of 
meat, vegetables, and potatoes. 
After an hour's siesta and 
further lessons they had bread 
and milk and bread and jam, 
and at six o'clock warm soup, 
chocolate, or cocoa. The chil- 
dren have been found to gain 
on an average 5 lb. each in 
weight. The school will be 
closed for the winter next 
November. 


The First Colonial Minister.— Evelyn in his Déavy records the 
fact that he was appointed Minister of the Department of Foreign 
Plantations, formed in 1660, with a yearly salary of £500, “to 
encourage him,” a substantial form of encouragement equal to about 
48,000 per annum in present-day currency. The Foreign Planta- 
tions Department was the first separate department of State formed 
to attend to the interests of our foreign possessions, Evelyn being 
the first Ministcr of the department. About a hundred years later 
the Colonial Department, as it had 
come to be called, was amalgamated 
with the War Office, the Minister for 
War presiding over the working of 
our colonial interests. In 1854 the 
Colonial Office in its present form 
first became a distinct Government 
department under its own Minister, 
who has invariably been a member 
of the Cabinet. 


Fresh-air Schooling in Germany. 


A SCHOOL IN THE WOODS AT CHARLOTTENBURG 
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Journalistic Anonymity.—One of the advantages of anonymity 
in journalism is, of course, the probability that presswork will be 
paid for on a scale in some degree proportioned to merit. But 
another and, from the point of view of the newspaper proprietor, the 
most important one is the certainty that contributions will always be 
forthcoming from per- 
sons having intimate 
knowledge of the subject 
in hand. These would 
never dream of writing 
for the newspapers over 
their. own names or 
even over a -pseu- 
donym. It is astonish- 
ing what a number of 
well-known _ people 
write for the newspapers 
more or less regularly 
without even a suspicion 
of the fact occurring to 
their most intimate 
friends. On the other 
hand, it is equally sur- 
prising what a number 
of “journalists” you 
meet in society, most of 
whom in all probability 
have never had a line 
printed in a newspaper outside the advertisement columns. 


A Cosmopolitan Colony.—British Guiana is the most cosmo- 
politan of all our foreign possessions. In addition to innumerable 
tribes of natives the colony possesses a population the most mixed, 
perhaps, in the world. Dutch, British, French, German, Italian, and 
Austrian settlers have married and intermarried 
in the most remarkable manner, and it will be 
interesting to observe what sort of race will be 
the result of so 
mixed a parent- 
age. Truly 
they ought to 
, possess a re- 
markable as- 
sortment of 
virtues and 
vices. 


THE NEW LIONS AT THE HIPPODROME tes 


Prinz's troupe of eighteen performing lions 
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<s=—_ Mr. Cyril Maude’s Prototype—Captain Barley. —<~ 


The Indiscretions of the Princesses.—Anthony Hope has much 
to answer for. Since he taught the royalties how sweet it is to be 
indiscreet, the indiscretions of the continental princesses have been 
the daily stand-by of the press in the dead season. There is now a 
princess, said to be the Princess Charlotte of Meiningen, who is 
about to pub- 
lish a volume 
recommend- 
ing polygamy 
as a remedy 
for social ills. 
This  semi- 
royal and 
wholly philo- 


sophic lady 
argues that 
divorce is a 


consequence 
of boredom, 
and that if 
husbands 
who could 
afford to keep 
more’ than 
one wife were 
allowed to 
make several 
happy we 
might give 
some of our 
judges a holi- 


day. But 
per contra, 
“ce 
arme 
THE BOA CONSTRICTOR OF THE NEW FOREST a a ES 
eis aye, hes ! Seve y 
The New Forest lately had an exciting visitor, a boa constrictor, another in- 


the pet of some stranger who had doubtless brought it with 
him for a change of air. One day the creature disappeared 
from its blanket bag and was only found a fortnight later by a 
forest keeper. 


discretion 


suggests that 
Report says it devoured heifers, donkeys, and it * 


even a zebra, although they are unknown there, and that: it aS noe 
could spring 8 ft. at its prey. Luckily it is now at the Zoo always the 
waiting to be called for man who is 


at fault, and 
mentions another princess whose husband she advised to administer 
a little corporal punishment by way of corrective. The remedy, it 
‘seems, was successful. But who was the princess ? 


A Walking Honeymoon.—We have had the bicycle honeymoon 
sand the motor honeymoon, the town honeymoon and the country 
honeymoon, the yachting honeymoon and the sporting honeymoon, 
‘but it was reserved for an Austrian nobleman to revive the walking 
honeymoon, Prince Waldenburg and his bride immediately after 
their marriage started on a tramp through Italy, their only companion 
a milk-white mule, which carries their travelling outfit or such of it 
as happens to be absolutely indispensable. But while they have all 
the enjoyments of vagrancy they do not entirely turn their backs 
upon civilisation. An army of servants travels in advance to make 
things comfortable for the couple at the places where they nightly 
lodge. 


The Japanese Theatre.—There is something about the pit of a 
Japanese theatre that reminds you of the early Victorian church. 
‘There are no tiers of seats with their gangways as feeders, only a 
honeycomb of little four-seated pews for the audience. You wonder 
‘how the people get into them, or how they could get out of them in 
case of a panic—if there could be a panic in passive Japan ; they 
‘must really run along the tops of the partitions and drop inside when 
‘they come to their own compartments. Yet the Japanese theatre is 
up to date in some things. There is no long wait while the scene- 
‘shifters do their work with the curtain down ; the stage is a revolving 
one, and while the action is developing in front the future scene is 
being set at the back, to swing into place when the cue comes. The 
programme is a revelation—not a mere bald list of names lost in a 
medley of advertisements but a broad sheet as big as a newspaper 
with a full and illustrated description of the play and its action. 
Perhaps that is why there are no disturbances when the players are 
“off”? and no work for the little policeman who is so conspicuous in 
his box at the back. 


ie) 
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For a Young Princess.—The workmen are now busy preparing 
Henry III.’s Tower, Windsor Castle, as a residence for Prince and 
Princess Alexander of Teck. This tower, or at least the inner core 
of it, is one of the oldest surviving parts of the castle. It was 
refaced and raised by Wyatville for George IV. In ancient days it 
was the official residence of the Lieutenant of the Round Tower. 
Queen Victoria gave it to her Keeper of the Privy Purse, Sir Thomas 
Biddulph, for life, and on his death regranted it to his widow for her 
life. She died in 1902, and since then the King has held it, on two 
occasions lending it temporarily to the Duke and Duchess of Teck. 
The tower is next to the Saxon Tower, Captain Ponsonby’s residence, 
and looks across at the Winchester and Norman towers, the resi- 
dences of Lerd Knollys and Sir Dighton Probyn. The walls are of 
immense thickness and are made of chalk faced with granite. When 
it is finished the interior will be completely modernised with white 
paint, bathroom, and other adjuncts of modernity. 


The Real Captain Barley.—Captain Sam Barley, whose por- 
trait appears on this page, was born in the year of Waterloo, and 
has extraordinary reminiscen: es of early days as a master of a fishing 
smack, of tri- bulation by laid and sea, of 
shipwreck. and hair-breadth escapes. O 
late years until his final retirement through 
old age he has been skipper to Mr, Edward 
Clodd, who has a house at Aldeburgh. 
Mr. Clodd has had most of his distinguished 
contempora- : ries in his boat on the river 


Alde, including 

several who are 

now no more—Mr. 

Grant Allen, for 

f example, 

; : who wrote 
/ a novel 


THE REAL “OLD PETE” 


A well-known character in Mr. Hall Caine’s Manxman and one of 
the real celebrities of the Isle of Man. Many visitors call at ‘Old 
Pete's” cottage 


treating of Aldeburgh and its river, Dr. Benjamin Richardson, 
Mr. Cotter Morison, Professor York Powell, and many others. Of 
living men of letters I suppose there are few who have not enjoyed 
Mr. Clodd’s hospitality at 
Aldeburgh and made the 
acquaintance of old Sam 
Barley. One, indeed, who 
has done this—Mr. Jacobs 
—has adopted the name 
for the hero 
of his popular 
play, Beauty 
and the 
Large. 


THE 


REAL CAPTAIN BARLEY 


Captain Samuel Barley is the original of the Captain Barley of Mr. W. W. Jacobs's 

popular play at the Haymarket. The real Mr. Barley is a celebrity of Aldeburgh, 

where he has for many years been the skipper of Mr. Edward Clodd's Lotus 
and has taken many well-known friends of Mr. Clodd for a sail on the Alde 
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THE TATLER 


ey 


Someone was saying a little while ago that much of the virtue had 

evaporated from the word “damn” on the stage. J am 
afraid it is not so. I am afraid we are still in the grip of this 
substitute for wit. At any rate I never heard people laugh more 
convulsively than they are now doing every night at the New 
Theatre when Mr. Edmund Maurice as an angry major says, 
“ What the devil,” “ Who the devil,” “How the devil,” and bangs 
the stage with his stick. 

It comes to’ this, that no stage convention, however trite, is ever 
played out. The great mass of the public has a theatre mood 
which it puts on with its theatre clothes. Our theatre mood asks 
few questions and finds few faults. Thackeray once asked a friend, 
“Do you like the play?” “Yes,” was the answer, “I like a good 
play:” “That,” replied the novelist, “‘was not what I asked. 
I asked, ‘Do you like ¢he play ?’?” The world is divided into the 
people that like #e play—who are legion—and the people that like 
a good play—who are few, and whom most managers would like to 
keep out of the theatre. 

It is the people that like the play who put on their theatre mood 
with their theatre clothes and laugh at the “‘ what the devils ” and 
the “damns” until the tears roll down their cheeks. It is the others, 
who like a good play, that sit and wonder. The happier class are 
those that laugh. 


ws * 


I see that there is some chance of knee breeches coming in again 
for evening wear. I believe that a society exists on purpose to 
promote this revival but that its members lack the courage to do 
more than talk of it. But the King, it seems, has expressed 
approval of the scheme, and the King’s word is worth more than all 
the societies. By the way, the King’s own royal legs (for unlike the 
Queen of Spain he may possess such things) are not the least 
striking feature of Mr. Abbey’s picture of the coronation. His great- 
uncle, George IV., had wonderful legs. 

Legs are often the most handsome thing that a man possesses, and 
it is hard he should not display their shapeliness. Had it not been 
for his knee breeches Mrs. Mount would never have discovered that 
Sir Willoughby Patterne had a leg. 

Lat 

The King seems to have given up the habit of making the fame 
of books. It was he who set everyone reading Called Back. Now 
either he reads nothing or the name of the book which fascinates 
does not leak out. I incline to think that he must read nothing 
because this is an age when everything leaks out. What with a 
king that does not read, the new fashion of dining in restaurants, 
and the vogue of bridge, it is a bad time for books. 

~ bd 

It seems possible that the German horse, Hans, may be the 
pioneer of his race. As Taine said, the emergency produces the 
man ; why not the horse? In this case the emergency clearly is petrol 
and the rise of the motor. The doom of the horse as a beast of 
draught is sounded. Enter, therefore, the horse as a beast of 
thought. Swift foresaw it anyhow. 

It has always seemed to me that the dog at any rate could be 
taught the meaning of many more words than he now understands. 
I have a dog who goes to a certain corner directly you say “ dinner” 
and retires to rest at the word “basket.” If he can follow these two 
words he could follow a certain number of others, The cleverest dog 
of all, a Clumber spaniel, if one began with him early and had 
patience, should master a very considerable vocabulary. 

ss 

What a dismal place is a fashionable restaurant only a quarter 
full, I was taken the other night to supper at one of the two or 
three places where it is the correct thing to sup, or to say you have 
supped. A band of predatory footmen, who too long had been dis- 
appointed of prey, seized my coat at the door. We entered a large 
light room containing fifty tables, five only of which, although it 
was late, were occupied. We ate an unintelligent meal, largely 
rechaugé and perfunctorily served, and all the time I was wondering 
why we were not in some snug little unostentatious restaurant drink- 
ing beer and saving our money for better things, 

But nothing can save England; she is and always will be irre- 
trievably plighted to snobbishness. It is nothing but snobbishness 
that makes it possible for English people to put up with what they do 
from hotel proprietors, restaurateurs, and waiters. Upon our sense 
of “good form” thousands of aliens batten and grow rich. 


A MIXED BAG. By Tartarin. 
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A little while ago the Dazly Maz/, which if it would only perse 
vere might be the greatest engine for reform that we could have— 
but which so easily tires—started a crusade against dear wine. It 
forgot one important thing, and that is that we like to be robbed, 
that we are ashamed of economy. But if it had gone on it is certain. 
that a few sensible restaurateurs would have taken the hint and 
provided reasonable wine for the remnant of us who are not lost. It 
may not be generally known that the only restaurant at which the 
best ordinary claret can be bought for 2s. a bottle, and ts. for half a 
bottle, is a restaurant which in most people’s minds is synonymous. 
with the highest extravagance, 

Ms La 

I found myself Jast Sunday evening at an open-air service for 
hop-pickers in a Kentish meadow. The preacher, who is our vicar, 
is a strong teetotaller, and his remarks were not so much sermon as 
comment on a series of quite secular lantern slides, some of which 
illustrated the evils of drinking to excess. There was a high wind 
and the sheet now and then fluttered ; once as it did so the vicar 
stopped his discourse, and saying, “‘ Excuse me while I tighten up: 
the sheet,” he disappeared into the shadow to do so, ‘‘ That’s right, 
mister,” said one of the men, “ you deserve a drop ; talking like that 
makes you dry, I know. You havea good one while you’re about 
its? 

Ss Men) 

What are the duties of a citizen in the presence of bad money ? 
The good old habit was either to break the coin or nail it to the 
counter ; but times seem to be changing, for the Chevalier le Queux 
writes to the Daily Mail to say that whenever he receives in Paris. 
a bad five-franc piece he sells it to the waiter of a restaurant for one 
franc fifty (the market price) and goes on his way content. 

This seems to me a very unfortunate profession of smartness, 
especially as coming from one whose name and whose books are 
well known and who, therefore, speaks with some authority. It 
strikes at the very root of good citizenship. Surely the right thing 
to do is to see that no one else, possibly someone far less able te 
bear the loss than oneself, is victimised by the same coin. 

ws Ms 

How is it that when you tell a man he has no morals he is 
flattered, but when you say he has no sense of humour he is as 
huffy as if it were true ? 


“ 4 
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Children’s Rhymes 


I like it very much, don’t you? 
And it lives quite alone, 

In such a funny cottage, too, 
And all its very own. 


I like its funny little head, 
The way it pops it out 
And pops it in again, afraid 

If anyone’s about. 


I like to put it on my hand 
And Jet it walk along. 

Nutse never seems to understand 
She says it’s very wrong. 


She says it is a dirty trick’; 
I don’t see any harm, 

And so I hide it very quick 
Just here inside my arm, 


But often I forget it quite 
Till bedtime comes again; 

Do you, ’pon honour, think it right 
To take it from me then? 


I'd give it lots of things to chew 
If she would fet it be; 

It’s not got anything to do 
With her—it’s only me. 


She told them I was very rude, 
She’s always telling tales, 
And I said that it was no good, 
‘There’s plenty other snails, 
LENA CARRINGTON 
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The Outlaw of Glen Quoich.—It was 
in the forest of Glen Quoich, where the 
King has been staying, that Bonnie 
Prince Charlie had such a narrow escape 
in July, 1746. In the course of his 
wanderings after Culloden he had come 
to the place only to find that every outlet 
was guarded by sentries. He and his 
companions successfully broke through 
the cordon of the enemy, but had to lie 
in a neighbouring glen covered with 
heather and branches of birch trees. 
No doubt King Edward as he stalked 
the deer in the corries must have thought 
of the gallant Prince who had been 
hunted by the redcoats. Quoich near by 


is chiefly famous through its small island being the residence of the 
wild outlaw, Ewen Macphee. When quits a youth Ewen had joined 
the army, but promotion being too slow to suit his ambitious ideas 


THE FIRST POST FROM LHASSA 


The British Post Office, it will be seen from this postmark, now 
runs from the Forbidden City, although the officials are not quite 
clear as to the spelling of its name 


_ Modern Harvests.— Women 
labourers have almost completely dis- 
appeared from the scene of modern 
harvesting operations, much of their work 
being now done by machinery. In Ireland 
women labourers are still in considerable 
request at harvest-time, but they are 
becoming scarcer every year partly owing 
to emigration and partly because women 
in Ireland are ceasing to take any active 
part in agricultural work. A woman who 
can perform the simple operation of bind- 
ing corn can in many parts of Ireland at 
harvest-time make 6s. aday ; twenty years 
ago her wage for this work was Is, a day. 


A Daughter of the Gael_—The Duchess of Somerset is at 
present paying a series of visits in Scotland and was recently at 
Duncraig Castle, the beautiful picturesque seat of Sir Kenneth 


Ewen one day coolly left the ranks and deserted in full view of his Matheson. The castle is quite a modern building and it commands 


regiment on parade. 


Marriage by Capture.—Ewen took 
to the hills, but when his where- 
abouts became known a file of soldiers 
went to arrest him. He was captured 
and marched, heavily handcuffed, to 
the steamer. The vessel had barely 
started when Ewen suddenly bent 
down, throwing aside his captors, and 
then springing overboard bounded 
away with the bullets whistling about 
his ears. By leaping a precipice he 
got clear away and burst his handcuffs 
upon a rock. After atime he built a 
hut upon the island in Loch Quoich— 
opposite the lodge, but finding his life 
rather lonesome he crossed the hills to 
a neighbouring glen. He spied a buxom 
lassie of fourteen whom he already 
knew, and without more ado he popped 
her on his back and ran off with her 
to his island home. Here they were 
married ; she bore him five children 
and proved a second Helen Macgregor. 
fwen was monarch of all he surveyed ; 
he never paid rent, so a neighbouring 
farmer seized his stock. Ewen’s wife 
was equal to the occasion; she got 
hold of a gun and drove the party 
away. Lateron messengers of the law 
approached the island to capture her 
husband, but they were ignominiously 
put to flight by a few of Mrs. Mac- 
phee’s well-directed volleys. But the 
devotion was of no avail; poor Mac- 
phee died in prison. 


A Queen of Embroidery.—Mrs. 
Hoessel, whose remarkable embroi- 
deries are being shown at the Society 
of Artists, although brought up in 
Germany and wedded with a German, 
isan Englishwoman by birth, clever and 
industrious, and of gracious manner 
and personality. In Berlin she has 
already exhibited with great success 
and is to hold another exhibition there 
upon leaving London in December. 
The Crown Prince, in whose love affair 
the world is now so much interested, 
has bought some of Mrs. Hoessel’s 
cushions and clothes. The embroideries 
include fanciful subjects such as “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” pictures 
representing the seasons, and phases of 
sea, sky, sun, and moon. 


oO 


This picture shows the twins at one year and ten months old. The 
greater height and physique of the boy are worthy of note 


This picture shows the twins at twelve months old. The boy is 
named Charles Kenneth Stuart-Kelman and the girl Aileen Norah 
Stuart-Kelman 


TWINS—THE CHILDREN OF MR. C. STUART-KELMAN 
OF AILSA CRAIG, ABERDEEN ROAD, HIGHBURY 
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a magnificent prospect. Its site was 
known in Gaelic as “Am Fasadh 
Aluinn” (the lovely dwelling place), 
and it was this that led the late Sir 
Alexander Matheson to build a residence 
upon the spot. The Duchess of Somer- 
set is, as everyone knows, practically a 
native of the district, being a daughter 
of a reputed chief of the Clan Mac- 
kinnon, a race rendered famous by 
Sir Walter Scott’s lines :—j 

The race of Grey Fingon whose offspring has 

given 

Such heroes to earth and such martyrs to heaven. 
Her grace is an enthusiastic sports- 
woman and an expert with rod and 
rifle, so that she possesses not a few 
trophies of river, lake, and forest. 


Obedience to Orders.—The sentinels 
at Pompeii who died at their posts 
during the eruption because they had 
received no orders to leave them are 
usually held up as types of perfect 
obedience, but then the punishments 
in the Roman army were brutal, and 
they knew it. Different was the case 
of an individual who, being ordered a 
hot bath by his doctor, complied with 
the order and remained in it until the 
medico paid his next visit. The doctor 
exclaimed when he heard, “ Why, it is 
enough to kill you by parboiling or 
chill.” “It was all your fault,” said 
the bather sulkily. “ You only told me 
to get intoa hot bath. You ought to 
have told me when to get out as well.” 


Dear Coal.—There are rumours of 
a considerable rise in the price of coal 
in the immediate future, which is cheer- 
ful news for the householder, but one 
must find comfort in the fact that such 
rumours usually get about at this time 
of year and are generally coupled with 
promises of a severe winter, the latter 
evil being one we have in spite of the 
prophets escaped for some years past. 
Much money has been expended in 
attempts to produce a cheap substitute 
for coal, but so far all such attempts 
have failed. Some years ago an 
American syndicate produced an excel- 
lent form of fuel in the shape of solidified 
petroleum, but it could not be sold under 
£3 10s. a ton and was therefore as a 
substitute for coal practically useless. 
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The Embarrassment of Sir William Bailey. 


SCENE: The production of ‘‘ The Tempest’? by Shakspere (or another gentleman 
of the same name) at His Majesty’s Theatre. Many people of importance are 
present, and there is also a certain Member of Parliament. In Row G of the 

- stalls is Mr. Devereux Courte, the eminent K.C. As his wife is at Folkestone 
recovering from a ‘‘ cure’? at Marienbad he has brought his daughter, Gladys. 
Gladys is only sixteen and she has never been toa first night before. During 
the first two acts he has heard very little of the play but has diligently pointed 
out—to the best of his ability—the various celebrities in the house. The curtain 
has fallen on the second act and Gladys has burst her left glove by strenuous 
applause. 


LADYS (fointing to a CERTAIN MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT) : 
And who is that undistinguished-looking gentleman, father? 
I suppose he’s very famous. 

Mr. DEVEREUX COURTE: He is 
Parliament. I am surprised to see him here. 

GLapbys: But if he’s a Member of Parliament he must be all 
right, mustn’t he? I thought that the House of Commons was 
considered an exclusive sort of club. 

Mr. DEVEREUX COURTE: A club whose members were elected 
by the ha'l-porter and the stillroom maid wouldn’t be very . . . 
exclusive. 

GLapyYs (bewildered): I see. Don’t you think Viola Tree is too 
divine ? Oh how delightful it must be to have a father on the stage ! 
I suppose if you’d failed at the Bar you would have gone on the 
stage, wouldn’t you? And then I should be your leading 
lady. (Enraptured) Just think of it ! 

Mr. DEVEREUX CouRTE: I decline to. But if ever you get 
into any other serious trouble I'll defend you at the Old Bailey 

. free of charge. 

GLADYS (seeing the dramatic possibilities of the dock): And 
you'll prove that I’m really somebody else, and when I’ve had ten 
years of glorious imprisonment ’ll come out and have my picture in 
all the papers (sizks for half a second into a beautiful reverie). 
‘Oh father ! (Suddenly) Who is that old gentleman just leaving 
the stalls by Mrs. Tree’s box ? 

Mr. DEVEREUX COURTE: That’s Bill Bailey. 

GLADYS (all agog): Really! Are you sure ? 

Mr. DEVEREUX COURTE: Certain. He’s an old ... . 
friend of mine. 

GLAbyYS (reproachfully): Oh father ! why didn’t you tell me 
before that you £zew him ? 

Mr. DEVEREUX COURTE (unable to understand her interest in 
SIR WILLIAM BAILEY, @ singularly uninteresting judge of the 
King’s Bench Division) : Why, my dear ? 

GLapbys: Because then I should have known that he was a real 
person. (Somewhat regretfully) | always thought he was a joke. 

- MR. DEVEREUX COURTE: There’s not much of the joker about 
him / Though it is a fact that he said that he hated ‘a Christian 
Scientist as much as anybody ; still, they must have justice.” 

GLADYS (with the wide-open eyes of a heroine engaged in hero- 
worshipping): Did he really say that ? 

Mr. DEVEREUX CoURTE: Yes. He also stated that all expert 
witnesses were subsidised liars, and when Chamberlain resigned he 
wrote to Balfour offering to sacrifice his prospects and go to the 
Colonial Office. These are the only jokes vf Bill’s that I remember. 
I remember them but I do not understand them. 

GLADYS (veverently): And you call him “ Bill”!  (Szuks into 
profound thought. Aside) What a wonderfully modest man 
father is, 

SiR WILLIAM BAILEY (ax elderly gentleman with an aggres- 
sively weak face, the mobile mouth of the confirmed talker and 
the slanting forehead of the habitual non-thinker. He has moved 
down the passage on the prompt side with a view to summing 
up the play to unwilling listeners. He meets MR. BALDIE-BEDFORD, 
a cheery stockbroker with a stake in the country, a superb house 
in Palace Gardens, and.a waterfall moustache. To MR. BALDIE- 
BEDFORD): Tree magnificent! Never more so. (With judicial 
humour) If I were a judge of the Admiralty Division (with judicial 
gravity), which I am not (with ordinary stupidity), 1 should have 
that shipwreck in the first act reproduced before me in court. There 
has never been anything like it on the stage. 

Mr.. BALDIE-BEDFORD (with intention): Glad you’ve come 
back, Sir William. (Zscafes.) 

“TUBBY” PARAVICINI (an: habitual and jovial first-nizhter, 
clapping SIR WILLIAM on the shoulder): Delighted to see you 
back, Bill. I trust that the rent question is settled all right. 

SIR WILLIAM (faralysed at the liberty): Mr. . for the 
moment I forget your name. But I amnot in the habit of 
being styled ‘ Bill” except by my near relatives and a few members 
of the Athenzeum Club. 


a certain Membr of 


Site 
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By Frank Richardson. 


“TuBBY” (with atditional heartiness): Ha! ha! Well, so 
you’ve come back, that’s the main thing. Will you have a whisky 
and soda to celebrate your return to the domestic circle ? 

(SIR WILLIAM ¢urns away in annoyance only to encounter 
WILLY ROLLS, @ genial and rising “junior.”) 

WILLY ROLLS (wi/h a forensic twinkle in his eye): So you’ve 
come back . . at last. 

SIR WILLIAM (fompously) : I have returned after a very enjoy- 
able vacation in the Engadine. 

WILLY ROLLS: I’m glad you’ve enjoyed yourself. But the fact 
that you have actually come back is of the first importance. 

SIR WILLIAM (wth tucreased pomposity) : Naturally one returns 
from one’s vacation. I have always hitherto made it a practice 
to return from my vacation. (W7th forty-horse-power pomposity) 
1. fail to understand why my return on this occasion should be 
phenomenally important. 

WILLY ROLLS (after consideration): Well, I don’t know, Sir 
William, but this year the public seems to have been considerably 
exercised as to whether or not you would come home. 

SIR WILLIAM (seeing daylight) : The public—owing to a recent 
unfortunate case—is anxious that I should once more be on hand to 
fulfil my judicial functions? Is that it ? 

WILLY ROLLS (willing to leave the matter as itt stands): Yes. 

(A Fussy OLD GENTLEMAN, @ member of the Atheneum, 
a ripe scholar and a deep thinker, brings up his son, 
an Oxford undergraduate with a Cambridge manner.) 

THE Fussy OLD GENTLEMAN (¢o his son): 1 want to introduce 
you to my old friend, Bill Bailey. 

(THE SON explodes with merriment and leaves the building. 
SIR WILLIAM 7s rude to the FUSSY OLD GENTLEMAN and 
returns to his seat completely mystified.) 

SiR WILLIAM (grumpily to his wife): 1 cannot understand 
why my return to town should provoke hilarious curiosity in 
persons who are, happily, more or less strangers to me. 

(LapyY BAILEY cannot help.) 

GuapDys (to her father when the curtain has finally fallen 
and the audience ts tired of cheering the latest triumph at His 
Majesty's): Do take me round and introduce me to Mr. Tree. 
I want to thank him so much. 

Mr. DEVEREUX COURTE (amused): You want to meet a 
man all covered with whiskers and made up like a dissipated 
salad ? 

GLADYS (firmly): Yes, father . and I’m so anxious to meet 
“Cupid.” She is so much prettier than that horrid black “ Wah- 
wah” Cupid. Do you think | could ask her to tea ? 

Mr. DEVEREUX COURTE ( judiciously): 1 think I will put you 
into the carriage and then [| will go round and congratulate Tree, | 
have spent a most delightful evening and it is my duty to congra'ulate 
Tree. But it is your duty to goto bed . . . and not to dream 
about prehistoric peeps or shipwrecks or . . . Cupids. 

GLADYS (deeply disappointed, tries to effecta compromise): But 
you will ask Bill Bailey to lunch some Sunday, won’t you? (He 
promises, hands her over -to the footman, and goes‘ behind” to 
congratulate Mr. Tree, Miss Tree, and her half-uncle, the 
eminent caricaturist.) 

(SIR WILLIAM BAILEY gets into a four-wheeler, still wonder- 
ing at the interest taken by the public in his return home. 
As he is a judge of the King’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice it ts possible that he will never 
hear of acertain very popular song ; but even if he does, 
he will probably confuse its hero with the late P. T. 
Barnum.) 


4 4 > 


Triolet 


Her nose was upturned 

At an angle divine ; 
Things earthly it spurned. 
Her nose was upturned 
As if naught could be learned 

From a nose aquiline, 
Her nose was upturned 

At an angle divine. 

C.F. A. 
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PALMISTRY 


Palmist: Is it a verbal or a written character you wish, mum? 
Visitor: A written wan, 0’ coorse; the missus in me last place wouldn’t give me wan 
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A Small Tragedy 


A SHORT STORY. BY WINIFRED DOLAN. 


It was a hot summer evening and the air was heavy with the 

reflected heat of walls and paving stones. Spasmodic shimmers 
of sheet lightning troubled fitfully an otherwise calm and starry sky 
while within the sitting-room of a little suburban flat a crisis of life 
was passing. A young woman, elder perhaps by some years than 
she looked, was standing with her elbows on the cast-iron Queen 
Anne chimneypiece, her face buried in her hands. Beside her stood 
a young man, dark as she was fair, with a passionate southern 
cast of face. It was easy to see he was an actor, and their attitudes 
showed clearly they had reached some crucial moment in a strenuous 
love scene. There were tension and suspense in his pose, weariness 
and battle in hers. 

“ You know how it is,” he was saying hoarsely, “ I can’t offer you 
marriage now, but directly she divorces me eH 

The woman made a gesture of deprecation. 

“ Surely—surely you can trust me ?” he half sobbed, catching at 
the hand she had thrust out against him. “ Molly, my God I couldn’t 
bear it that you should not trust me!” 

“Oh I do, I do !”’ she broke out, ‘‘ but you know it is impossible, 
impossible !” ; 

“‘My darling, it is natural you should think it is impossible, but 
others have done it before us and have lived through it to reach 
happiness beyond.” 

“ Some women might. I—I—couldn’t ! 

“Why not? You say you love me?” 

“God knows I love you, Jack!” 

“ Well ? ” 

“] don’t know. I don’t know,” she moaned, wringing her hands 
piteously as she spoke. “I only know it is impossible ! ” 

“ You will not lose cast in our profession, darling, and what the 
world thinks does not matter to us players. We are a world to 
ourselves.” 

“That’s what makes it so horribly difficult, Jack. 
matters what a little actress does. 1 wish it did.” 

“Molly, you can’t starve, and that’s what it comes to.” 

“JT?” she uttered in tones of the utmost scorn, “Z could do 
anything. It’s mother!” 

“Then for her sake——” 

“Tf she ever came to know of it she would wish to have died 
under her operation a month ago. I know her !” 

“As she will do if——” 

“Oh, you torture me!” 

“No, I am only trying to show you——” 

“T know all you can show me, and it shows me—nothing ! 
Listen, Jack,” she said strenuously, laying a hand on each shoulder 
and looking sternly into his face. “I left the company because I was 
in love with you ; I got ill and thin and ugly because I was breaking 
my heart for you; 1 said ‘no’ to Charlie Douglas, who would have 
married me last year, because I wanted you; and only this morning 
I refused to become Sydney Templeton’s mistress because—no ! wot 
because I love you only. 1 don’t pretend to be religious, but I should 
have refused that anyhow !” 

“Pll shoot him for this,” muttered Murchison between his teeth, 

“Tt wouldn’t bring us together,” she answered with a wan little 
smile. ‘I did something much more practical. 1 dusted his face 
with my gloves. The beast !” 

‘“ Where did you meet him ?” 

“He came here. Said he had heard I had been out of 
an engagement for nine months and thought he knew of one 
to suit me if I cared to take it on conditions. Don’t let’s talk 
about it.” 

“No, don’t let’s talk about it.” 


Jack, don’t ask me.” 


Nothing 
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“Jack, don’t look like that. 
murder, Jack !” 

“T feellike murder. Let us change the subject. What’s that ?” 

A noise in the adjoining room served as a cue for the welcome 
distraction. 

“That? Oh! that’s nothing,” she said hurriedly. “ Next door, 
I think; you can hear very plainly in these jerry-built flats.” 

But'as she spoke a man’s voice began humming monotonously. 

“ There’s a man in the next room, Molly, and you’re hiding the 
fact from me,” Murchison said, a dark flush of jealousy tinging his 
cheeks. “If that’s it there’s no room for two of us,” and he picked 
up his felt hat ; she could see his fingers close nervously upon it. 

“Old friend, you forget yourself,” she answered gently. “If I 
won’t go wrong with you I am hardly likely to be tempted by any 
other man.” 

The young fellow’s eyes dropped in shame. 

“That is Mr. Driver, Jack,” then, in answer to the interrogation 
in his face, ‘ the man in possession !” 

He gave one look at her as she stood there repro:ing him with 
her sweet dignity and then strode to the window to hide the 
gathering tears. 

“What are you going to do?” he said brokenly after a pause 
and still with his back to her. 

“ve tried everything except the workhouse. ‘There’s that.” 

She spoke quite simply and with no note of self-pity in her voice. 
The voice was the voice of one who had faced all contingencies and 
was past recoil or wonderment. 

Murchison turned and walked to the square table in the middle 
of the room. He turned out his pockets on to the little chenille 
cloth while the woman watched him. 

““Here’s £13; it’s all I saved out of the last show. 
break my heart, Molly, will you?” 

The woman’s face quivered and she hastily pressed her lower 
lip with nervous, febrile fingers ; when she had governed her emotion 
she went calmly to the table and picked out three sovereigns. 

“ll take these, Jack. The two pounds will ke»p mother at the 
Wrexhill Home of Rest a fortnight longer, and the third vy 

A double knock shattered the tension of the scene with a jarring 
clatter. 

“Tt is the postman,” he said, and wondered at the mundanity of 
the remark, 

“ A letter,” she ejaculated, while a faint tinge of hope irradiated 
her pale countenance for a moment. Then she laughed a little as 
she remembered the futility of hope. ‘ It can wait,” she said. 

But he went out and brought it in for her. Something in his 
face as he re-entered the room made her clutch at the tablecloth to 
steady herself and her heart seemed to bump in her throat. She 
stretched out her hand. She could not speak. As he held the 
envelope she read, “ Miss Mary Argetrude, 3A, Parsons Green Man- 
sions, Fulham,” and above it in glittering gold letters on a scroll of 
blue the legend, “ Roderick Chisel, dramatic and musical agent, 
Soho.” 

Their eyes met. In his were the melancholy of defeat, in hers 
the glow of victory. She tore open the seal and read the curt 
epistle and then dropped laughing and sobbing into a chair. 

Murchison took the paper from her. ‘‘ Chisel has a part to offer 
you ?” he said. ; 

“ Yes, I am to go to-morrow at twelve.” 

“Oh Molly, I am glad, I am glad !” he exclaimed as he sank on 
his knees beside her. ‘‘ Though it isn’t so easy.” 

You would have thought they were children from the way in 
which they were talking of plans and guessing at the future five 


You look awful; you look like 


You won’t 
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A 
Scene: College boys drawn up in a quad answering to the call from master in Latin, “adsum.” Two bricklayers repairing 
part of wall 


First Bricklayer: Bill, every bloomin’ boy says 'ad some, but not one on ’em says how much they 'ad 
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minutes later. Artists and 
mummers, they vindicated 
their title ; they lived in 
the present without 
thought of the future, im- 
pervious to hope to-day, 
to-morrow to despair. 

“ Whatever it is I shall 
take it,” she cried, stuffing 
the arrogant summons into 
the bosom of her dress 
as if it had been some 
precious love letter, ‘‘and 
I'll borrow five pounds on 
the strength of it.” 

He kissed her hands 
in a passion of gratitude 
and poured the gold pieces 
into her lap, then before 
she could realise it he 
snatched the rest of the 
money lying on the table- 
cloth and hurried out of 
the room. 

A moment later the 
flat door banged. She 
rose and moved to the 
sitting-room door on an 
impulse of discovery, but 
Murchison met her on the 
threshold. 

““What was it?” she 
asked, 

“The man in posses- 
sion,” he answered gaily 
and kissed her. 

“Oh Jack,” she cried. 
“Jt must have taken all 
your mon——” 

“There’s thirty  shil- 
lings left, enough for a 
supper and a cab there 
and back. Get on your 
things while I whistle a 
hansom. No words 
about it ; doas I[ tell you. 
We'll celebrate the luck 
that has come to you 
with a bumper.” 

And they did. 


The next morning 
Jack Murchison called 
for Mary Argetrude and 
escorted her on the top 
of a ’bus to Chisél’s 
agencyin Soho, As she 
was expected the clerk 
showed her into the 
sanctum sanctorum at 
once while Murchison 
waited for her on the 
pavement outside. She 
was not long, and when 
she came out to him 
again her. face was as 
white as death. 

Wiel lir22 
Murchison. 

“It?s — it’s off,” 
answered the girl. 

“Off?” heexclaimed, 
“but I thought 
Chisel——” 

“Tt was to play lead 
in Sydney Templeton’s 
company. Templeton 
was in this morning 
and, of course, he blue- 
pencilled my name. 
Chisel apologised hand- 
somely for bringing me 
down, and that’s all.” 


queried 
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Drawn by Charles 1 ear: 


The Daughter: No, mother dear, | could not marry Mr. Smith; he squints 


The Mother: My dear girl, a man who has £20,000 a year may be affected with a slight 
optical indecision—but a squint, never ! 


\ 


é | | ANN : 
oy oo 


Please, Mr. Downy, if you'll give me a lock of your hair to make a paint-brush wif I'll paint | 
your portrait in my book 
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“Poor old girl!” said 
Murchison tenderly. 
“Still, it’s nice to have 
been thought of. He'll 
remember you again.” 


“UO aut hearts noe 
bothering me,” she 
groaned. “It’s your 


money; we spent it all 
last night on the strength 
of this”—she laughed 
mirthlessly— this  cer- 
tainty. Oh! it’sa blessed 
life.” 

“Don’t, Molly; the 
night is always darkest 
beforedawn. Your chance 
is coming; I feelit. I’ve 
got an idea.. Wish me 
luck, Molly. I am going 
tohaveatry myself. Will 
you wait for me?” 

“Will you think me 
unkind if I don’t ?” 

“Of course not.” 

“T think | want to go 
home, Jack.” 

““T'll take you home.” 


“No; Id rather go 
alone.” 

“Promise not to 
fret.” 


“ All right.” 

“About the money, | 
mean.” 

“Dear 
long.” 

“So long, Molly. God 
bless you.” 


Jack, ‘So 


That evening Mur- 
chison walked out to 
Fulham; he was chary 
even of ’bus fares now. 
He had good news to 
tell Molly; he had got 
an engagement—w ith 
Sydney Templeton ; not 
that he intended to tell 
her that. When _ he 
reached the little flat a 
stranger opened the door 
to him, and her evident 
distress prepared him 
somewhat for the rest. 

She was a neighbour 
of Mary Argetrude’s ; she 
had forced an entrance 
into the flat because she 
had heard groans, and 
when he gave his name 


she handed a little 
package addressed, 
“John Murchison, 


Esq.,” to him, It was 
a brief testament—the 
£5 she had borrowed, 
untouched, and a letter. 
“Mother is dead,” it 
ran; “the news was 
awaiting me when I got 
back from the agents. 
If I could get work | 
would live long enough 
to pay you back; as it 
is the most economical 
thing I can do is to die. 
Don’t fret, Jack. We 
kept straight, and it will 
count for something 
when we have to pay 
our score. God _ bless 
you, darling.—MOLLy.” 
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From Mr. Lance Thackeray’s American Sketch Book. 


A MORNING PERFORMANCE 


Drinking ice water on a Pullman sleeping car 
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Photographic 


Competition—The Eight 
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Prizewinners. 


LAUNCHING THE LIFEBOAT 


First Prize-Andrew Kintoul, jun., Fairleigh House, Newcastle, co. Down 


he season for snapshots is now in full swing, We pay each week the 
sum of 
ONE GUINEA 
for the best snapshot which we receive during that week. All the letters in this 
Competition must be sent to the Kodak Editor, THe Tater, Great New Street, 
London, and all photographs, exclusive of the prizewinners, will be returned imme- 
diately if accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope, except those we desire 
to retain for publication. For these we pay 
HALF-A-GUINEA 
each for the copyright. Every photograph must have plainly written on the back 
the name and address of the sender and a clear description of the subject. Original 
topics rather than merely ordinary views of scenery or buildings are desirable. 
This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have pleasure in highly com- 
mending the following subjects :— 
“On the Canal, Bruges,’’ R. Eastham, 6, Elgin Drive, Liscard. 
‘Statue of Joan of Arc,’’ Miss Isaacson, 15, Waverley Road, Sefton Park, 
Liverpool. 


‘*Bonchurch Church, Ventnor,"' A. L. Rose, 68, Lombard Street, E.C. 

“* Salmon-fishing in the Deveron,"’ B. W. Dent, 125, Victoria Street, S.W. 

“* Sailing Boat,'’ Hon. Constance Kerr, the Bunker, West Bay, Pridport. 

“The Grave of Tamahan Makupuku,"’ M. C. Pearson, Fernside, Featherston, 
New Zealand. 

‘* A Garden Idyll,’ Miss C. N. Daly, 2, Haut Bois Terrace. Bellozanne, Jersey, C.I- 

‘The Breakdown,"' J. H. im Thurn, the Grove, Jersey, C.1. 

‘“An Oxen Waggon,"’ J. Weiss, Villa Tannenburg, Langenschwalbach, Germany. 

‘* House Destroyed by Storm,'' N. F. Seervai, Pedder Road, Bombay. 

“Arco da Rua Augusta, Lisbon,'’ Miss Emmy Last, 11, Rua da Fredade, Lisbon. 

“Cream of Tartar Tree,’ M. A. Borthwick, Government Hospital, Leydsdorp, 
Transvaal, 

‘“The Find on the Beach,”’ J. H. Saunders, 67, Green Road, Burmantofts, Leeds, 

“Lions in Captivity,’' N. Spong, 15, Redcliffe Gardens, Kensington 

‘“ Landing Cove, Lundy,’’ Ernest E. Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

“ Victoria Falls, Zambesi River,'' Gordon R. Milne, Messrs. Tolbitt, Milne and Cc, 
Fife Street, Buluwayo. 

“« A View in Chelsea,’ A. Teixeira de Mattos, 9, Cheltenham Terrace, Chelsea, S.W- 


CHATEAU DE WALZIN, NEAR DINANT, IN THE BELGIAN ARDENNES 


Fourth Prize—G. Nesbitt, Highfield, Wimbledon Park 


THE TROUT BOX, SUGGENTHAL, BLACK FOREST 


Third Prize—E. B. Rock, Turret House, Beckenham, Kent 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Eight Prizewinners. 


BREAKFAST-TIME ON THE BEACH AT ST. IVES 
Eighth Prize—k. Linscott, 21, High Street, Kingston-on-Thames Second Prize—C. F. Shaw, “‘ Daily Express,” Nottingham 


SUMMER'S DELIGHT NEARLY HOME—RUNNING INTO FOLKESTONE 
Seventh Prize—S. W. Wells, Dulwich Sixth Prize—H. Gundry, Elmcroft, Beckenham, Keni 


BREAKERS IN THE BALTIC 
Fifth Prize—A. Hart, 94, Grosvenor Road, Canonbury 
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THE PATLER 


SOCIETY 


A Great Deer 
Forest.—Glen- 
quoich, where the 
King spent the past 
week with Lord Bur- 
ton, is part of the 
Glengarry country. 
When the last great 
chief of the Mac- 
donells died the estate 
was found to be 
hopelessly insolvent, 
and the trustees were 
compelled to sell it. 
Glenquoich was 
bought by the Right 
Hon. Edward Ellice, 
and later he also pur- 
chased the Glengarry 
portion. Owing to 
the fact that the 
country is excessively 
wild, with no hotel 
facilities beyond Tom- 
down, it is very 
seldom visited by 
tourists; the deer 
have, therefore, full 
enjoyment of its splendid solitude, save 
at this scason of the year when as a rule 
three parties a day are out stalking from 
Glenquoich Lodge. Much has been written 
in praise of sport in the forest, but there is 
probably no exaggeration in saying..that the 
stays on Glenquoich attain a standard which 
is reached on not more than one or two 
other forests in the highlands. 


The Development of a Lodge.—Glen- 
quoich Lodge is very picturesquely situated 
on the north side of Loch Quoich, a fine sheet 
of water eight miles in length. It is a some- 
what straggling building but extremely com- 
fortable. When Mr. Ellice first took over 
Glenquoich the lodge was a small cottage of 
four rooms. In those days sportsmen put up 
with small mercies; they were content to 
rough it, and Mr. Ellice used to entertain in 
the four rooms nearly as large a party as 
Lord Burton congregates in the larger build- 
ing of the present. There were, however, 
fewer servants in the old days and doubtless 
“shake-downs ” were in common use. Now 
the lodge is connected with the outside world 
by tel graph and is entirely lit by electricity. 

The Forest as a Shieling.—It is as a deer 
forest that Glenquoich is best known in these 
days. Time was when the land was put to 
another use, It was never a populous portion 
of the Glengarry estates, but in summer-time 
its excellent grazing attracted the people from 
all the surrounding districts. hither the 
highlanders drove their herds of cattle and 
sheep ; this, indeed, constituted the old beau- 
tiful custom which we know, but perhaps do 
not recognise, as the shieling. This institution 
was the birthplace of the Gaeliclovesong. The 
happy, unrestrained intercourse of the summer 
months was romantic, and it is only natural 
that it should have produced among a poetical 
race a considerable lyrical literature, 


IN TOWN AND 


Week by Week. 


MISS MACGREGOR AND MISS MARY MACGREGOR 


The daughters of the new Governor of Newfoundland 


A Royal Treasure-house. — The plate- 
room at Marlborough House contains what is 
probably the most valuable collection of 
treasures in any private house in Enyland. 
The room is underground and is lighted by 
electricity, the walls being lined by bookcases 
containing many rare volumes presented to 
King Edward and the Prince of Wales from 
time to time, forming a very valuable library. 
In big iron safes in the centre of the room is 
stored away a wonderful collection of gold and 
silver plate, including two enormous silver 
pilgrim bottles presented by Alexander III. of 
Russia to King Edward and a priceless solid 
gold embossed shield which was a present to 
the Sovereign from a number of Indian 
princes. 


Where Beauty Lived.—Directly it was 
announced that the King had taken Grafton 
House at Newmarket someone promptly 
raked up the fact that Nell Gwyn had once 
lived there. The fact would be more inte- 
resting if fewer residences were credited with 
possessing a like romantic interest. The 
other day attention was called to the fact that 
Rufford Abbey once afforded shelter to that 
lovely royal favourite, and from time to time 
nearly every great country house ia England 
has been said to have done likewise. A newly- 
made millionaire in search of a country resi- 
dence recently was shown a room “ once occu- 
pied by Nell Gwyn,” but the man of money 
shook his head. ‘As a side show,” he said, 
“these Nell Gwyn rooms are as common 
as ghosts; it might be worth an extra fiver, 
but not a penny more.” 


Lord Barrymore’s Railway Station.—The 
only person in Ireland who possesses the 
distinction of owning a private railway 
station is Lord Barrymore. This station is 
at Fota, Lord Barrymore’s residence in 
county Cork on the Great Southern and 
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COUNTRY 


Western Railway, the 


line. going. right 
through the most 


beautiful part of his 
lordship’s demesne. 
It was as compen- 
sation for thus partly 
desiroying the beauty 
of his property that 
the Great Southern 
and Western Rail- 
way Company agrced 
to build a_ private 
station for Lord 
Barrymore, for whose 
use it is exclusively 
worked, Lord Ban- 
don had at one time 
a private railway 
station on the Cork 
and Bandon line at 
Castle Bernard, but 
this station was closed 
some years ago and 
is not now in use. 


Langyfies 


Coming of Age. 
—Last week Dod- 
dington Park, Nantwich, was the scene of great 
festivities to celebrate the coming of age of 
Mr. H. J. D. Broughton, the son and heir of 
Sir Delves Broughton, one of the largest 
landowners in Cheshire and_ Staffordshire. 
Mr. Broughton is a lieutenant in the Irish 
Guards, and as he was taking part in the 
army manceuvres was unable to be present at 
the gathering in his honour. The Broughton 
family is immensely wealthy, having claimed 
successfully some years ago a fortune of close 
on £1,000,000 left by Mr. Coghlan of Hyde 
Park gardens, who died intestate. 


Duchesses as Farmers.—The Duchess of 
Abercorn and the Duchess of Newcastle have 
on several occasions exhibited cattle at 
various agricultural shows that have gained 
many prize rosettes, the Ayrshire cattle cf 
the Duchess of Newcastle being well known 
among breeders of dairy stock, The Duchess 
of Marlborough has gained many prizes with 
her Jersey cows from Blenheim, where one of 
the most famous Jersey herds in the country 
are to be seen. It was largely from the 
Blenheim cattle that the well-known herd of 
Jersey cows at Tring were recruited. 


An American Squire.—If Mr. J. Van Alen 
succeeds in securing either the purchase or a 
lengthy lease of the Rushton estates in Notts 
he will settle down permanently in England. 
Mr. Van Alen is an American millionaire who 
has become completely Anglicised and regards 
the life of an English country gentleman as 
an ideal one. He was educated at Oxford and 
married a daughter of Mr. William Astor, with 
whom he gotaconsidcrable fortune. Hunting 
is Mr. Van Alen’s favourite sport, and he is 
one of the most popular sportsmen in the 
shires. It will be remembered that Mr. Van 
Alen sent out at his own expense a field 
hospital to South Africa during the war. 
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The Educators of Young England—Head Masters in their Studies. 


I 


Copyright of “ Lhe Tatler” 
THE HEAD MASTER OF HAILEYBURY COLLEGE 
The Rev. Hon. Canon Edward Lyttelton has been head master of Haileybury College since 1890. He was born in London in 1855 and is the seventh son of 


the fourth Lord Lyttelton, and is therefore a brother of Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, the Secretary of State for the Colonies. He has written many books, 
including a work on cricket and a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘Are We to Go on with Latin Verses?" 
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Agriculture as 


his is the season of county agricultural shows, and there are very 
few chatelaines of country houses who are not personally 
interested or who are not showing at these gatherings in one or other 
sections of animal or dairy produce. ‘The list of prize takers usually 
include, among others, during the year the Duchess of Newcastle, 
Lady de Rothschild, Miss Alice 
de Rothschild, Lady Burdett- 
Coutts, Mrs. Montefiore, the Hon. 
Mrs. Cecil Howard, Lady Tich- 
borne, Lady Northbourne, Lady 
Reckitt, Mrs. Pierson, Mrs. 
Greenall, Mrs. Holland, Lady 
Henry Bentinck, the Hon. Mrs, 
Tremayne, Mrs. Walter Barron, 
the Dowager Lady Freake, Lady 
Harrowby, the Duchess of Aber- 
corn, and Evelyn Lady Alington. 
Lady de Rothschild’s herd of 
beautiful prize-winning Jerseys 
is well known and is entirely 
an English-bred one. There are 
generally from eighty to a hun- 
dred heifers at Aston Clinton, 
and Lady de Rothschild makes her dairy of great importance and 
delights in taking first prizes for butter, She also keeps a very 
methodical record of the milk, each cow’s return being carefully 
noted day by day, and in this way the average of each cow is 
quickly ascertained. Lady de 
Rothschild is also famous for 
prime Shropshires, and her 
piggeries contain an Essex- 
crossed Berkshire pig which 
stands well in favour with 
buyers. The naming of the 
Jerseys at Aston Clinton is a 
matter of some importance, 
and each cow has its nave 
above its stall and also that 
of its father and mother; it 
sleeps, so to speak, under its 
own family tree. The Jersey 
houses, which are dry and well 
ventilated, have a special & 
feeding-room as well as a = 
separate quarter for the 
calves, and everything is 
on an elaborate scale. 
The Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts remains steadfast 
to her goat hobby, and maintains her prestige for pretty Toggen- 
burg, British, and Nubian crossbreds. The male goats at Holly 
Lodge are named after minerals such as Grey Rock, Garnet, 
Amethyst, and the nannies after 
shrubs; trees, and flowers such as 
Bramble, Beechnut, and Eglantine, 


HOLLY 


EVELYN LADY ALINGTON’S WHITE PETS 


LODGE PRIZE GOATS--BEECHNUT AND BRAMBLE 


ONE OF LADY GORDON CATHCART'S SPANISH-HEBRIDEAN RAMS 
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One of the Pleasant Pastimes of Society. 


Her best goats stand 36 in. high with grandly-developed chests and 
dewlaps, exquisite colouring, and pendulous ears, complete handsome 
pictures of what champion goats have to be nowadays. 

The Ladies Hope have long been famous for Shetland ponies, 
but the last three years they have taken up cattle-breeding and 
promise to make fame in the 
direction of Jersey home-farming. 
Their first dairy was comprised 
of extremely beautiful and rare 
Shetland cows, but these have 


been discaided for the more 
reliable and __ better-milking 
favourite—the Jersey. Grand- 


daughter is a winner of more 
than eighteen prizes and has 
yielded 919 gallons 2 quarts and 
I pint of milk in twelve months, 
so her merits as a milch cow 
stand on an eminence that the 
owners of Hollenden Farm may 
well be proud of. ‘The excellent 
picture on our page was taken by 
Miss Craigie Halkett. 

An average output of butter per week of 60 to 120 lb. gives 
Mrs. Pierson of Morley Rectory, Wymondham, Norfolk, plenty of 
interest, and her splendid herd of Jerseys—which comprise twenty 
cows in milk, twenty calves, and twenty young heifers with the 
attendant bulls—ranks as one of the best in the kingdom. 
Not only has Mrs. Pierson done well with the cattle on 
her farm, which are fed on “ catch” c:ops such as lettuce, 
cabbage, carrots, turnips, and apples in addition to the 
ordinary fodder, but she 
stands in the poultry world 


2 


as the pioneer of the 
transatlantic fowl, the 
golden wyandotte, and 
now these lovely birds 
travel from Norfolk to 
Norway, Russia, South 
Africa, Australia, and 


New Zealand. 

Evelyn Lady Alington 
has hitherto taken a great 
pride in her White Farm, 
and her rare white LBrah- 
minny bulls or zebus and 


Land» the long-coated white 
Angora goats make a 
lovely picture in ~ the 


meadows idling in company with the patrician white peaco.ks, 
whose swecping tails of enormous length glisten in the sun and look 
like frosted silver floating in the grass as the birds step in stately 
fashion over the turf. Lady Cathcart keeps two herds (one at 
Sunninghill, the other at Cluny Castle).of Hebridean sheep, a breed 
left by the storm-driven ships of the Armada as a heritage to Scot- 
land. Sometimes these rams have as many as six horns irregularly 
stuck on their heads, giving them a grotesque beauty. 


GRANDDAUGHTER, A WINNER OF E!GHTEEN PRIZES 
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On the Brink of a Volcano at Osama Yama, Japan. 


Underwood & Underwood 


Japan is a land of volcanoes, of which Osama Yama is the largest. Many of these volcanoes are sacred mountains, like Fuji San, beloved of the Japanese 
artists. The Japanese earthquake observatories are equipped with all the resources of modern science. The slightest quiver in the Flowery Land is 
denoted by these delicate instruments. Broadly speaking, Japan may be said to be quivering from early morn to dewy eve 
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OUR BEAUTIFUL CHILDREN COMPETITION—-SOME PRETTY 


OHNA MARGUERITE LAW EILEEN MARJORIE COX INEZ BENTLEY DICK WHITTINGTON MOE IAN HEW Mock 
33, Coniston Road, Muswell Hill Cosette, Darnley Road, Gravesend Sheringham, Mansfield, Notts. Low Mills, Kendal 9, Bowmon: ‘er 


A 

j 

- 

MISS YOLANDE INWARDS EDNA VON ZWANENBEY THOMAS HOLT HUICHIE 
Werneth, 93. Tenison Road, Cambridge 57, Parliament Hill, Hampstead 16, Crown Terrace, D 


EMILIE FLORENCE KUHNE PHYLLIS COX HESTER MACLROD EILEEN MARJORIE LEWIS 


Riverside Cottage, Hamble, Southampton 14, High Street, Staines Auchendrane, Oxton, Cheshire Kilkeel, Westbury-on-Trym, Gloucestershire 
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Y¥ BOYS AND GIRLS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


KiLLOP BROWN LILIAN MAUDE SMITH LILLIE BENNETT BRENDA DE COURCY HAMILTON AUDREY DEANE CLIFFORD 


ani , Glasgow 42, Avenue Mansions, Finchley Road The Hollies, Halliwell Lane, Manchester Ingledene, Buxton, Derbyshire 42, Hove Park Villas, Hove 


SC (AGED 4} YEARS) GWYNETH WALTERS (AGED 4 YEARS) FRANCES LESLIE’ WINTER (AGED 7 YEARS) 
Dc ihill, Glasgow Kingswood, Thurlow Hill, Torquay 24, Earl's Court Square, London 


AMY DULCIE BRENDA READ : OLIVE MARGUERITE TINSLEY DORIS HUTCHINGS VIOLET E. BALL 


Redesdale, Worthing, Sussex Oliveria, 84, Serpentine Road, Liscard 8, High Street, Sutton, Surrey 33, Hendford Hill, Yeovil, Somerset 
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PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Mr. Toose. —Mr. Toosé, who is part author of Eriksson’s 
Wife, in which he is now appearing at the Royalty Theatre, is the 
youngest son of the late Signor Vincenzio Toosé of Genoa by his 
second marriage with Miss Alice Farmer of Enniskillen, co. Fer- 
managh. He is therefore half Irish, half Italian, by descent though 
a Scotsman by birth, having been born in Argyleshire. He made 
his first appearance in Glasgow 
under Howard and Wyndham, and 
after touring with a Shaksperean 
répertoire company appeared at the 
Garrick Theatre. From there he 
went to the Lyric, where he re- 
mained ten months. Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell next engaged him for her 
season at the Royalty Theatre. In 
All Fletcher's Fault at the Avenue 
Mr. Toosé played the part of a 
Cockney s‘rect loafer. : 


Glasgow is a Good Theatre 
Town.—There are some provincial 
cities which are not wholly given 
over to the music-halls. Glasgow 
has always been a good theatre- 
going town. Now it has added a 
third to its two leading theatres. 
This is the King’s Theatre, which 
has been opened auspiciously with 
performances by Mr. Willard in 
some of his most popular parts. 
The King’s Theatre is a notable 
building at the corner of Bath Street. 
It belongs to the company which 
owns the other most important 
theatres in Glasgow and in Edin- 
burgh. Sir Henry Irving will play 
at the King’s Theatre in November. 
During this tour Sir Henry will play 
in Aberdeen for the only time 
before he leaves the stage, and it 
must be forty years and more since 
the most distinguished English 
actor played in Aber-r-deen. 
Twenty years ago, however, Sir Henry was in Dundee. 


Mr. Gordon Craig.—Mr. Gordon Craig is becoming famous in 
Weimar, where he is going to stage one or two plays. In a lengthy 
article on Weimar in Die Woche 1 note a very clever snapshot 


MR. TOOSE AS YOUNG ERIKSSON 


Mr. Toosé plays the part of the son of Farmer Eriksson in a very strong 
curtain-raiser, Eriksson's Wife, by Miss Christopher St. John, put on in front 
of The Chetwynd Affair at the Royalty Theatre late Mr. 


showing Mr. Craig with a group of Germans looking at a model of 
the theatre. Mr. Craig is grandiloquently called ‘‘ Der Reformator 
der englischen Bihne.” 


Mr. Seymour Hicks and the Irish.—It would not do for Mr. 
Seymour Hicks to go to America if one may judge by the following 
Central News telegram cabled from 
New York :— 

At a meeting of the Ancient Order of 

Hibernians at Paterson, New Jersey, it was 
unanimously resolved to boycott all theatres 
and concert and music halls where the Irish- 
man is caricatured. Any member of the 
society or his family is also forbidden to 
witness a play in which a stage Irishman 
figures, 
In his last play, Zhe Cherry Girl, 
Mr. Hicks introduced a monkey on 
the stage, and he extracted a laugh 
every night by referring to it as an 
Irish member. In Zhe Catch of 
the Season he again refers to the 
Irish M.P.’s as people who ought 
to be sent to the Zoo. He furthe: 
represents a young girl, who is sup- 
posed to be well educated, as talking 
in a brogue which only obtains with 
the most ignorant class in Ireland 
Mr. Hicks has doubtless found this 
continual animus against Ireland 
pays him in London, so perhaps 
there is nothing more to be said; 
but it is a pity that an actor with 
so many accomplishments, and who 
in this very play, Ze Catch of the 
Season, makes love more daintily 
than any other actor I have scen, 
should not be able to take broader 
views. 

A Good Book on the Drama.— 
Chatto and Windus have now 
published the first volume of the 
Davenport Adams’s 

Dictionary of the Drama. The 
book is indispensable to every enthusiastic theatregoer. It contains 
a vast amount of miscellaneous information concerning all the plays 
that have ever been put on the stage and the actors and actresses 
who have appeared in them. Any regular theatregoer may be 
pardoned a great deal of enthusiasm for a book of this kind. 


Lizzie Caswall Smith 


THE GIBSON GIRLS AT THE PALACE THEATRE 


Mr. Dana Gibson is represented not only at the Vaudeville but also at the Palace Theatre in an imitation of the famous girl he has been drawing for the last dozen years 
At the Palace his type is impersonated by two bright Americans 
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Mrs. Brown Potter, who Opens at the Savoy To-morrow. 
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Johnston & Hoffmann 


AN ‘“ EMOTIONAL” GOWN 
She will wear some wonderful ‘emotional "’ dresses 


Mrs. Potter will appear to-morrow evening at the Savoy in a play called The Golden Light, by George Daring. StI 
made for her by Lady Duff Gordon, who is the sister of the author of The Vistts of Elizabeth 
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“The Prayer of the Sword” at the Adelphi Theatre. 


have always felt that there is something unsatisfactory about 
the admission of the dramatic critic to first-night perform- 
ances. This must be pre-eminently the case with Mr. Fagan’s 
tragedy. The Prayer of the Sword ran for some four hours—from 


eight till twelve; obviously, therefore, there was an hour too much, 


Z 
uwishame & Banfieli 


MISS LILY BRAYTON AND MR. OSCAR ASCHE 


At their home in St. John’s Wood 


and it is wonderful what an hour of cutting will do for a work of 
this kind. When Mr. Fagan and his associates have turned their 
hand to trimming the play Zhe Prayer of the Sword may be 
one of the most popular dramas we have had for many aday. As 
it is it was received with unlimited enthusiasm, some small measure 
of booing at the end of one of the acts being rather the result of 
ultra-Protestant feeling than the outcome of criticism. 

Mr. James Bernard Fagan, the author of The Prayer of the 
Sword, is a young Irishman, born in Belfast, educated at Oxford. 
His father is an official of Dublin Castle. He has made two previous 
efforts as a playwright, one with considerable success in America. 

The scene of the play opens four centuries ago in Andola, 

a small imaginary independent state of Italy. We are introduced 
to a monastery where the monks are at their prayers. The prior 
announces that the hereditary patron of the monastery, the beautiful 
Duchess of Andola, is to pay them a visit. 
The monks receive her joyfully. There 
one young monk, Andrea by name, who has 
not yet taken the irrevocable vows ; he meets 
her face to face almost immediately after he 
had been sighing for a life of action as against 
a life as peaceful as the priesthood offered. 
He is digging a grave when the Duchess Ilaria 
approaches him, and he explains that it is the 
rule of the monastery that the monks should 
dig a spadeful of earth from their own graves 
day by day. He hints at his love for the 
sword as against the missal. The beautiful 
duchess tells him that God will decide for him, 
and shortly afterwards leaves the monastery. 

Six months later—in the second act—we 
are introduced to the cloister of the monas- 
tery. The young monk, Andrea, is to take 
the oath the next day, and the fanatical 
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sub-friar, Bartolomeo, rejoices in the fact that he has watched over 
the soul of the youth with so much zeal and that his purpose is about 
to be accomplished. At this moment, however, the gates of the 
monastery open, introducing monks who bring in what is apparently 
adead man. In an interval in which Andrea is watching by the 
side of the dying soldier, Demetro, the latter recovers momentary 
consciousness, tells the young monk that his mistress, the Duchess 
of Andola, is in danger, and mourns that he is to die without assist- 
ing her. Fired with the recollection of the earlier interview Andrea 
declares that he will go to the rescue, and the old soldier gives him 
his sword and then falls back dead. 

A further scene takcs us to the ducal palace in Andola—a 
magnificent stage effect. Andrea, surrounded by a mob that he has 
gathered from all quarters, rushes into the palace at the moment 
when Scorla, the gonfalonier of Andola, having usurped the authority 
of his mistress, is insulting her with an offer of marriage. Scorla is 
banished and Andrea is made gonfalonier in his place. 

In the concluding scenes we are introduced to the interior of a 
church where the marriage between the Duchess and Andrea is 
about to take place. The enemies of Andr.a, however, denounce 
him as a renegade monk, and the marriage is interrupted by papal 
authority. Andrea is excommunicated with bell, book, and candle 
in a most dramatic manner. Finally, Scor'a, the villain of the piece, 
in attempting ‘to stab Andrea with a poisoned dagger, kills the 
duchess, who in dying requests that she may be buried in the grave 
at the monastery by the side of which she had first met her lover. 
A concluding tableau shows Andrea praying by her graveside. 

There would seem to be here all the material for a good 
drama, and Mr. Otho Stuart and Mr. Oscar Asche who produce it 
have added splendid scenery and a most admirable cast. There 
are things that require cutting—the poet, the astrologer, a good half 
of the fool’s conversation, the final tableau, and several very lengthy 
moralisings on life and eternity, 


THE DUKE AND “THE CATCH OF THE SEASON” AT THE VAUDEVILLE 


This picture represents Miss Zena Dare, who plays the part of Angela in The Catch of the Season at the 
Vaudeville. She has gone to the ball, where she is wooed by the Duke of St. Germains, played by Mr. Seymour 
Hicks, who is represented here as an officer of the Black Watch, in which regiment Mr. Hicks's father was 


once an officer 
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The New Heroine at the Adelphi Theatre. Miss Lily Brayton. 


Johnstun & Hoffmann 


Miss Brayton, who is the wife of Mr, Oscar Asche, is the daughter of the late Dr. Brayton of Hindley near Wigan. She began her career with Mr. F. R. Benson, and 
it was when his company came to the Lyceum that Londoners saw her for the first time. All her work has been done with London managers, and it was at His Majesty's 
Theatre with Mr. Tree that she was so charming as Viola and as the Queen in Richard IJ. 
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&s ou will receive a salary of £18 a year; you must beneat, civil, 

and obliging ; you must get on well with your fellow servants. 
Now go!” said the lady dipping her pen in the ink. ‘ These 
domestic details take more out of me'than the preparation of an 
important speech.” 

“ Don’t you overdo it,” advised the girl. ‘‘Our forewoman used 
to say that once you begin to burn the candle at both ends——” 

“Go!” said the mistress. aah 

The girl had entered the house with some misgivings ; had 
had some thought of running away when she touched the bell, but 
the swift appearance of a magnificent young man in livery with 
hair prematurely white induced her to go on with the scheme that had 
been arranged in herinterests. The upper housemaid offered herself 
as guide, adviser, and friend, and with the box of new things which 
Sister Helen had sent on in advance there came all the joy of 
dressing up. 

“So you see,” explained the girl volubly, “all this is a new world, 
as you may say,to me. Been accustomed all me life to going out to 
work at a quarter to eight in the morning—if I started d’rectly, 
moment | ’eard the bell ring, and ran all the way I could jest do it— 
a hour for lunch, and finished at six.” 

“ How nice !”’ said Barker interestedly. 

“Mind you, ’ard work! ’Ard work whilst you was at it; no 
getting away froin that; ’twasn’t every gel that could stand it. 
Knocked me over fora bit it did ; that’s partly why Sister Helen 
got me this berth. Advantage was, of course, that you got your 
evenings to yourself.” 

“ How very nice!” 

“ And if you wanted to go for a walk with your young man, why 
you never had to consider and think what evening you were free, 
because every evening was free.” 

“ How extremely nice,” said Barker 

“On the other ’and,” went on the girl impartially, ‘your ’ome 
was not exactly a roy’l palace, and when you ’ave to buy your own 
food and buy your own clothes why you’re pretty certain to stint 
yourself in regard to food. That’s bound to ’appen. We used to 
wear white stror hats because we belonged to the club, but that didn’t 
prevent you from making the money fly in otherdirections. You see, 
if one gel in the workroom had anything new every other gel tried 
to outdo her.” 

‘* How remarkably nice ! ” 

“And the larks and the rows we used to ’ave!” She sighed. 
“It’s all over now. I’m in society and I’ve got to make the best of 
it. You give me an idea how to begin and I’jl learn you some 
songs I know.” 

“ Thank you, dear,” said Barker. “I don’t sing, I recite !” 

“* Boy stood on the burning deck whence all but him had 
ded? 2” 

“No,” replied Barker. “I prefer selections of a more subtle 
nature.” se 

“You and me will get on together all. right,” said the girl 
hopefully. “ We’ve got sim’lar tastes.” 

The girl decided that it would n. be necessary to inform the 
other servants in regard to her immediate past, and this was true, 
for the details were offered to them without delay by the agreeable 
upper housemaid. Thus it was that when the work of the day was 
over and the important matter of dinner pushed away from their 
minds the young women sat around a table and prepared to apply their 
words and their wit to the newcomer, assisted greatly by the facts 
which had been communicated to them. The girl was gratified by 
the eating of excellent food, the pleasing scents of cooking, the 
magnificence of the joints, the fine air of reckless expenditure. With 
difficulty she restrained herself from open and frequent exclamations 
of content, but she winked occasionally at her friend Barker to 
intimate that she was not altogether dissatisfied. Barker showed 
some reserve mainly because the magnificent young footman had 
discovered with interest that the new girl knew Islington. 

“T suppose, my dear,” said the cook, nodding privately at 
the others, “this isn’t by any means the largest house you’ve 
been in.” 

“ | sh’d rather think it wasn’t.” 

“ As for instance ?” inquired cook. 

* British Museum.” 

Cook glanced around suspiciously ; the others gave her signs of 
encouragement. 


It.—_Wanted, an 
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Under Housemaid. 


“ How long have you been in domestic service, my dear ? ” 

“Seems a long time.” 

“ But how long is it ?” 

‘“¢ About a couple of hours” replied the girl. 

“ And before that ?” 

“ Before that [ mixed with people who minded their own business.” 

“What kind of business ?” 

“Look ’ere,” said the girl, ‘‘you’re a nice old lady and I like your 
chins, they show you’ve done yourself well, but you’re not a lawyer 
and ’m nota prisoner at the bar, so shut up. Yes,” as the other 
repeated the phrase in a shocked voice, “let your face take a rest. 
Don’t give it so much exercise.” 

“T often feel sorry,” remarked the kitchenmaid preciselv, on 
cook edging her chair back asa signal thst she ad ‘finished, “ for the 
poor creatures who have to work in a factory. Slaving away there 
from early morn to dewy eve at the beck and call of everyone, never 
able to call their soul their own——” 

The tall young footman with a mistaken idea that he could calm 
the trouble by exercising the arts of diplomacy said that in his 
opinion there was a good deal to be said on both sides. 

* There’s a good deal to be said on my side,” the girl remarked 
cheerfully, “and I shan’t make it any the shorter, my lad, for your 
interference. This isn’t your scene. Living so much among women- 
folk as you do has naturally made youa kind of a tame cat where 
common sense is concerned. Excuse me mentioning it.” 

Barker took the dejected footmaa’s hand and begged him to 
take no notice. 

“ You’ve no call to turn on me,” said the footman weakly. ‘ ’m 
all for peace and quietness. Lesides, there’s no harm in a bit of © 
friendly badinage.” : 

“1 don’t mind chaff,” said the girl good-temperedly. ‘‘ What I 
can’t stand, and what I never could stand, and what 1|’m nota-going 
to stand, is pity. Now let’s be friends again.” 

‘* Any brothers or sisters ?’’ asked cook. 

Steronsulae 

““T was reading only the other day,” went on cook with some 
idea that she was changing the trend of the conversation, ‘ what 
numbers of families are living in one room. It astonished me. 
The figures ran into thousands. As I said to myself when [ read 
it, one could only hope that it was a good-sized room.” 

*Oh you pudden ’ead!” murmured the girl, ‘Oh you flannel 
brain !” ; 

“We ought to be very thankful, cook, when you come to think 
of it,” said Barker, stroking the footman’s hand sedately, “ it’s only 
by the blessing of heaven that we are what we are instead of some- 
body quite different. It must be difficult for anyone coming from 
such surroundings to acclimatise themselves, so to speak, to a new 
place where refined manners are the rule rather than the exception, 
and it’s too much to expect that they can appreciate us all at once. 
It may take weeks, it may take months, it may——” 

“There’s more in blood,” :emarked cook, shaking her head 
wisely, “ than some people think.” 

“ Blood and breeding,” said the kitchenmaid. 

“ Blood, breeding, and behaviour,” suggested cook as an 
amendment to her original proposition. 

‘“ We must be patient,” said Barker, 
Think what her surroundings have been. We must wait and——” 

“J can reckon you all up now,” cried the girl suddenly. “I can 
take your measure without a piece of tape. You're all on the make, 
you are; you've all got one manner for show and another manner 
directly your mistress’s back is turned. I shan’t get on with you. 
I’m accustomed to being with people who say what they mean and 
stick to it. I was foolish ever to’ave left ’em and I’m going back 
to’em now. Back to people who know me; back to a life where I 
can respect meself. Thought you were going to ’ave a rare game, 
didn’t you, sympathising with me?” She took off her cap and 
apron and threw them on the floor. ‘* You can ’ave your game, but 
I shan’t be taking a hand in it. Goo’-bye all !” 

“Impossible creature!” said cook when the girl had gone. 
‘¢ Wherever are you off to?” 

“Only to catch her up 
footman. 

“Stay where you are,” commanded Barker sternly. ‘You 
London people have got no more idea of good manners than 
noching at all.” 


“Patient and reasonable, 


and apologise,” explained the young 
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The Harvest Moon—Silhouettes at the Seaside. 


GAY DOGS 


ON A MOONLIT BALCONY A HONEYMOON 
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Drawn by Perey V. Bradshaw 
THE DELIGHTS OF A MOONLIGHT CRUISE “THE CATCH OF THE SEASON” 
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Interesting Animals from Many Cameras. 


TWO OF LADY HOLLAND'S IRISH WOLFHOUNDS 
Malcolm Wagner, 36, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 


A YOUNG GAZELLE GOOD FRIENDS 
Miss K. Trefusis, Monteviot, Jedburgh, N.B. A. Schulthess, 12, Millais Road, Dover 


ys zy as 
Dbbin. —~ 


THE DOCTOR—NOT AFTER LUKE FILDES FRIENDS OR FOES? 


M. Johnstone Dorincourt, Dormans Park, Surrey Mrs. Michael, Weddenlea, Lauder, N.B. 
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UNDER THE. 
CHESTNUT 


The Editor of “ The Tatler” offers One 
If it 


in each week from any quarter. 


be acknowledged. The story must not 
be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, 


_and pay small amounts for 


i shall send the guinea to Mr. J. Milnes, 85, Titheborn Road, 

Southport, for although I have seen his stories in many news- 
papers and have known them all my life I really think they are the 
best chestnuts that I have been able to gather this week :— 

A young man came to confess to an Irish priest in London. 
“Well, my man,” said the priest, ‘and how do you earn your 
living ?” “ l’m an acrowbat, your riverence.” The priest was non- 
plussed. ‘I'll show ye what I maneina brace ofshakes,” said the 
penitent, and in a moment was turning himself inside out in the 
most approved acrobatic fashion in and out of the pews. An old 
woman who had followed him to confession looked on horrified. 
“When it comes. to my turn, father,” she gasped, “ for the love of 
God don’t put a penance on me like that ; it ’ud be the death 
of me!” 

An Englishman was strolling along a high road and overtook 
an Irish drover with a number of cattle proceeding to a fair in the 
south, 
man,.and by and by asked him what he expected to get for his 
cattle. ‘Shure an’ if I get £8 the head I'll not do badly,” replied 
Pat. ‘Ah, that’s a sample of your country. Now if you were 
enterprising enough to take these heifers to England you would 
average £14 a head at least.” “ Just so, yer honour;” said the 
driver simply, “and av yez take the lakes of Killarney to hell yez 
get a guinea the dhrop.” 


Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Kenwick, Paignton, sends me this very 
“tall” story :— 

A short time since the Arizona was on her voyage from New- 
castle to London laden with oranges ; for a couple of days she was 
chased by a whale. 
overboard a case of oranges thinking to check its speed, but it 
only swallowed it ata gulp and came on again. Another case of 
oranges was thrown and the same thing occurred. A chair fol- 
lowed and with a similar result.. An old stout woman on board. at 
this juncture overbalancing herself—keenly interested in the whale 
—fell into the water. She was immediately swallowed by the 
whale, which then turned off and finally got stranded on the beach 

_at Gorleston, On opening the whale the old woman was found 
inside seated on the chair waiting for customers. She had unpacked 
the oranges and set out an orange stall, crying, “ Oranges two a 
penny.” ; 


Mr.-Winter-Wood also sends another :— 


Some winter or two ago I was helping my father, who was 
Master of the Wheatland Foxhounds, to entertain at supper the 
gamekeepers who were employed in the country over which he 
hunted. I had sitting next to me a typical specimen of a keeper, 
as full of good humour as he was handsome. He had played a 
first-rate knife and fork throughout and was finishing with a helping 
of plum pudding. Judge of my astonishment when I saw him 
pouring over the pudding a liberal quantity of anchovy sauce. I 
asked him whether he was aware of the contents of the bottle or 
whether he was prompted by a special liking for the sauce. “No, 
sir,” he replied, “I don’t knaw as how I cares pertikler like for it, 
but yer sees it is a thing as how us don’t get orden’ry like,so when 
us goes out us takes vat us don’t git at ’ome.” 


Miss Dorothea Allen of 14, Wordsworth Avenue, Roath, Cardiff, 
‘sends me the following which she has culled from a book of 
“ jests ” — 

A friend of mine was once travelling by the night train from 
London to the north. 
my friend wished to stop at Carlisle. He found the guard, who 
happened to be a,canny Scotsman, and having tipped him told 
him that he wished to get out at Carlisle, but that as he was a 
very heavy sleeper and disliked being awakened from sleep the 
guard must not only rouse him up but pull him out of the carriage 
and get his baggage out in case he went to sleep again. The 


Being a genial soul he entered into conversation with the — 


The crew beginning to get alarmed threw — 


The train ran through to Edinburgh but. 
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Guinea for the best short story sent 
is taken from’a book the source must 


exceed 500 words in length and must 


Mr. G. C. Ralston of 109, Hope Street, Glasgow, 
following :— 


“The Tatler.” The Editor will publish 
others of the stories sent in 


guard promised to do so, and my friend with his mind at rest got 
into the train and was soon sound asleep. However, on awaking 
next morning with the noise and bustle of a large terminus, what 
was his surprise and indignation on looking out of the window to 
find that the station was Edinburgh. He rushed opt on to the 
platform and up to the guard and asked him in the very strongest © 
language why he had not put him out at Carlisle. The guard 
waited until the explosion of expletives was over, and then said, 
“Ah, mon, ye can sweer, but ye canna sweer like the mon [| 
pulled out at Carlisle.” 


sends me the 


A gentleman and six others were over in Ireland lately and 
went into a Waterford hotel for refreshment He ordered. seven 
whiskies, and when they came he asked the waiter how much he 
owed. The waiter said, ‘‘ Seven whiskies at 3d. sorr, seven threes 
twenty-wan, 2s. Id., 3d. for the bhoy, 2s. 4d., and 2d. change, 
2s. 6d. in all, sorr.” iF 


Miss D. Martin of 84, Lauderdale Mansions, W., sends me these 
two stories -— : . 


A short time ago a lady with an only child (aged seven) was 
entertaining the bishop of the diocese to afternoon tea. The 
small girl was allowed to come to tea, but her mother had instilled 
into her mind the necessity of speaking reverently to the bishop. 
Tea came and with it the pangs of hunger, but at the same time 
her mother’s warning; “ speak reverently,” was always before her. 
After sitting for about ten minutes gazing at the good things and 
repeating over and over again, “speak reverently,” she. exclaimed, 
“For God’s sake pass me the bread and butter.” 

A small boy living in London and who always took. his 
walks in Hyde Park returned to his mother one day:and told 
her that ne had seen a lion in the park. His mother assured 
him that such a thing was impossible, but the child persisted, and 
on going to tea in the afternoon again repeated his tale to his 
hostess. His mother was annoyed at the child going about 
repeating what seemed such a fabrication of fibs. and told him to 
ask God to forgive him for telling such falsehoods. On inquiry 
next morning if Tommy had done so he replied, ‘‘I did ask God 
‘to forgive me and he said, ‘ Don’t apologise ; I often make thesame 
mistake.’” The lion was a sable < ollie. ; 


Miss May Bateman of 64, Longridge Road, Earl’s Court, sends me 


the following stories from Seton’s Anecdotes :— 
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An old Scotswoman was visited by the parish minister during 
her last illness.. After he had made a few kind and consolatory 
remarks she said that she hoped soon to find herself “at rest in 
the bosom. of Lazarus.” On the minister quietly reminding her 
that she had inadvertently substituted Lazarus for Abraham, she 
replied as follows, ‘‘ My dear meenister, if you had been a lone 
woman as lang as me you wad hae been glad to tak’ refuge in 
ony man’s bosom !” 

The late Mrs. G of B—— after showing Mr. Tough, 
minister of -Ayton, over her newly-furnished house in Moray 
Place, Edinburgh, piously remarked, ‘“ After all, Mr. Tough, it’s 
only vanity and vexation of spirit.” ‘‘ True, madam,” rejoined 
the honest minister, “ yozs vanity and your husband’s vexation’ 
of spirit.” 


A Scottish millionaire whose knowledge of French was very 
limited once ordered eggs for breakfast at a Paris hotel. On 
the garcon inquiring whether he wished them to be served “a 
la coque;” he indignantly replied, ** Certainly not ! a la hen,” 

A woman who complained of a pain in her chest was told by 
her doctor to put on a fly plaster and let it remain all night.’ On 
calling next day the doctor inquired whether she had followed his 
instructions. “ No,” she replied, “I had na’ a chest in the hoose, 
so I just clappit it on the auld tin box.” 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


The Next Australian Visit.—At the time 
vi writing this the Australian authorities have 
not accepted the invitation of the M.C.C. to 
pay us a’visit next summer. The hitch, I 
believe, is the health of Victor Trumper. At 
the close of P. F. Warner’s‘tour we heard 
cisquieting rumours as to Trumper’s health. 
The incomparable batsman was, we were 
told, suffering from some affection of the 
lungs, which made it advisable for him 
to abandon cricket for ashort time. Later 
on came the news that a short rest and 
change of air had pulled Trumper round ; 
the improvement in his condition, how- 
ever, seems to have been only temporary, 

- and there is unfortunately little reason to 
doubt that the greatest of modern batsmen 
has developed consumption, a disease 
which appears to have a peculiar fondness 
for cricketers. 


“Hamlet” Without the Prince.—In 
the absence of Trumper one can easily 
understand that the Australians are reluc- 
tant to embark on an expedition in which 
they cannot hope to achieve much success. 
As long as Australia is able to send us 
such teams’ as those which visited us in 
1896, 1899, and 1902, they can always 
count on a hearty welcome, but inter- 
national cricket is apt to become weari- 
some unless both sides are fully repre- 
sentative, and with the present state of 
Australian cricket Victor Trumper is abso- 
lutely indispensable for the success of a 
tour in England. “The teams which visited 
us between 1884 and 1896 taught the Aus- 
tralians a lesson which it is not likely they 
have forgotten. It is not too much to say 
that the elevens which toured in this country 
between 1884 and 1896 had not the slightest 
pretence to be a match for the full strength of 
England, 'and the repeated failures of those 
elevens only brought discredit on Australian 
cricket. 


Concerning Rugger.—London Scottish 
will probably turn out a team of the same 
strength as last year, all their men of last 
season being available. The Scottish will 
have recruits in A. L. Purvis from Fettes school 
and a new forward, R. S. Macgregor. 
Scottish play four new fixtures—Leicester (at 
Leicester), London Welsh, Old Alleynians, 
and United Services, a graceful compliment 
by the Scottish toj these latter three clubs. 
The main body of last year’s players will 
again be seen turning out for Richmond, 
though one or two of the older members are 
giving up; still with a few alterations, the 
Surrey club will have practically the same 
side as last year. C, B. Smith will play for 
the club again, and he will certainly strengthen 
their forwards. Bennett, the Devonport 
Albion three-quarter, will be found as one of 
F, H. Palmer’s partners. J. Daniell may 
play and J. Stout will probably captain the 
team again. Newport would appear to be 
rather weak this season owing to some ot 
their old players not being available. It is 
probable that C. C, Pritchard and E. Thomas 
will not assist the club, and unless the 
opening games reveal some talent Newport 
cannot hope to be the side they were last 
year. They will appear twice in London— 
on December 31 against London. Welsh and 


_the country. 


che: 


March 23 against Blackheath. Cardiff will 
suffer from the loss of Brice, the international 
forward, who has moved to another part of 
The committee, however, are 


looking forward to beginning the season 
with a good pack of forwards; their backs 
’ will certainly be as good as last year, and 


THE DUKE OF PORTLAND AND MORNY CANNON 


therefore Cardiff's prospects are as bright as 
usual. H. B. Wingfield is expected to turn 
out as full-back, and in his absence at any 
time F. Young, who played for London Welsh 
last year, will take his place. The three- 
quarter line will include C. F. Biggs, E. Gwyn 
Nicholls, J. Williams, and Dr. Timms. 
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Wanted, Two Three-quarters.—Devon. 
port Albion will have Irvin at full-back, a 
position he will probably fill in international 
matches now that Gamlin has retired. Vivyan 
and Dean will be the Albion centre three- 
quarters, though who will be their wing men 
is a matter of conjecture. Tuckett, Jago, and 

Hurrell are available at half. Avery, the 
Devon and Plymouth forward, and E. W. 
Roberts, the old international, are likely 
to get their places in the Devonport front 
rank. The Rev, Frank Jones—who has 
already taken part in some of the practices 
and is on the Exdymion stationed at 
Devonport—Jonghin, Carlisle, C. D, Lem- 
penny, and Dr. Johnson will be found in 
the team. Provided Devonport Albion 
can find two first-class wing three-quarters 
there ought to be a great future for the 
club this year. 


The ’Quins.—Harlequins hope to have 
at least as good a season as last. A good 
many of their last year’s players are avail- 
able in E. W. Dillon, C. E. L. Hammond, 
A. C. T. Veasey, R. O. C. Ward, and 
R. Curtis-Hayward, who hopes to turn 
out as often as a knee damaged at the 
end of last season will allow. The ’Quins_ 
are unfortunate in losing D. Linton, who 
has hardly missed a match for three years. 
Linton has gone to Liverpool and hopes 
to get some football with the Liverpool 
club. G. L. Lyon will turn out as full- 
back as often as his navy’ duties will 
allow him. The Harlequin fixtures will be 
more interesting than usual to the Londoner 
from the fact that Leicester and Oxford 

will be.seen at Wandsworth. R.H. Fox, the 
old Kent and Harlequin forward, will throw in 
his lot with the newly-formed Rugby club at - 
Tunbridge Wells. 


Lawn-Tennis in 1904.—As far as the 
number of tournaments is concerned lawn 
tennis has hada flourishing season in the past 
year. More than a hundred open meetings 
have been held in Great Britain alone, while 
successful international tournaments have 
taken place in regions as far apart as Stock- 
holm and Frankfort. The personnel of the 
game has not undergone much change. The 
older players still, with a few exceptions, have 
maintained their positions. H. L. Doherty 
has had no serious rival, while Smith, Riseley, 
Gore, Hillyard, and Ritchie are still where 
they were a year ago. Harold Mahony has 
at last shown signs of yielding to the claims 
of anno domini, and he can on his form in the 
past season no longer be reckoned among the 
half-dozen best players in England. Among 
the women Miss Douglass has been con- 
spicuously successful. In all her public en: 
gagements only once, at Brighton, has she 
been in serious danger of defeat. In Ireland 
the once-famous lawn tennis meeting has 
given way to croquet, but in England there 
appears to be room for the two games to 
exist side by side. At any rate, the popularity 
of croquet has not in the least detracted from 
the enthusiasm for lawn tennis. Lawn tennis 
players of middle age may be finding a 
refuge in golf, but I do not know of any case 
of a tennis player turning his attention to 
croquet with any considerable amount of 
success, 
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CELEBRITIES “FOUND OUT”—Captain Wynyard’s Busy Day. 


“It looks cold, but | must practise for my Channel “Young cricketers delight in my exhortations” 
swim” ¥ 


“1 always sample the temperature of the brook 2 “Keeping always in strict training” “lam very fit for climbing. Mountaineering is 
before going at it” : one of my hobbies” 


“*Bitten by the wrestling craze, | am sitting back ‘My days are spent in toil” : ‘*My leisure is spent in harmony” 
for Hackenschmidt” t 
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“TATLER ” COMPETITION. 


YOU MAY HELP CHARITY. 


THE LATEST 


VALUABLE PRIZES. 


What do You do with your Picture Post Cards? 


| eR YONE is sending post cards to friencs during the holidays; in some cases several post cards are sent 


daily. The majority of these post cards. are destroyed. 


of to-day are exceedingly artistic. 


This is a pity, as a great number of the picture post cards 
The Editor of THe Tarter has arranged for his readers a Picture Post Card Scrap 


Book Competition, in connection with which the following valuable prizes will be given away :— 


First Prize, a Gold Watch valued at £20; 


Second Prize, a Gramophone valued 


at £10; Third Prize, a Kodak Outfit valued at £5. 


These prizes will be given to the readers of Tue Tarter who send in the three most beautiful and artistically 
prepared scrap books of picture post cards, representing views, comic incidents, &c., associated with. the country or 


seaside, or with any other subject. 
of the cards sent in. 


The cards may be old or new, used or unused. 
The general effect of the scrap book is everything—its beauty of arrangement and decorative detail. 


Nothing is gained by the quantity 


There are many kinds of post card scrap books published. Every reader is welcome to use any one of these or to 


design and arrange one for himself. 


It is Suggested that the scrap books of the senders should be given to the hospitals, but this is optional, and they 


will be sent back where desired provided that a stamped and addressed’ wrapper accompan‘es the scrap book. 
During each of these twelve weeks—from September 7 to November 23— 
a coupon will be found on the last page of Tue TaTLer, i.¢., the page facing the inside back cover: 


competition will last for twelve weeks in all. 


The 


These twelve 


coupons must be sent in*with the scrap books any time from November 23 to December 7 


Our Twelfth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR: THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and 42 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers, or some other method may be 
adopted. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z.¢., answers to the thirteenth acrostic 
(dated September 28) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, October to. 


6. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


7. Country solvers are warned not to post 
later than Saturday, and all that halfpenny 
stamps very often lead to delay and loss. 

Solution of Double Acrostic No. 10 


(Twelfth Series) 


Te Shee Ue es eee eee], 
2. Mie Ons Ra One GE GtsO 
Beal x I fe) N 
40. DA eM Be OUR Ne E 
GH AN eG ee Gein eS 


Double Acrostic No. 13 
(Twelfth Series) 


One of four times of trial to the householder, 
And of the four this one is just the older. 


. Take rough brown fur and halve it with intent, 
And you will have a sound that’s like a scent. 


. With head and tail I am a famous king, 
Killed by his own wife bent on governing. 
From mythic Belus he was said to spring. 
3. Pronounced ‘* Kee-waw-waw "’ it should really be, 
It comes in with the jest of ‘* bac-kac-he.”’ 


4. The highest point of all that lofty moor, 
Where the fell Whish hounds used to hunt of yore. 


. Here the first navy grounded all alone. 


. Marconi's greatest wonder here is shown. 


5 

A 6. With head and tail you're in me, please to own. 
7 
8 


. Widow of Henry V. as empress known, 
Chiefly to us when she had lost her throne. 
g. Near Sawuntwarree once this pirate raged, 
Until the English with his band engaged. 
to. There are thirty suits of armour in Geneva’s 
public hall. 
They belonged to thirty soldiers who climbed the 
city wall, 
Not one of them went back again and that is all 
their fame. 
But who can tell, now who can tell the place from 
which they came? 


Explanations must be given. Incomplete answers 
may possibly count 


The Thirteenth Series begins next week 
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1. The principal battles in the Sikh wars were fought 
near the Sutlej. = 
4. ‘Trombone ”" and ‘triangle '’ cannot be accepted. 
Correct answers to No. 10 have been received from: 
Agnes, Arosa, Attrisolle, Amsted, Agag, Abcertes, Are- 
dark, Arho, Altanower, Attwood, Awdry, Aston, Altona, 
Altisidora, Aenea, Alnwick, Ashbury, Adecee, Almeria, 
Adabarth, April, Atalanta, Aylwards, Bavette, Beauty, 
Bydand, Boscombe, Belmanor, Belotelo, Blackie, Blue- 
bags, Briar-rose, Burlington, Bimbo, Bulbul, Carrickduff, 
Coomb, C.R., Cherry-cheeks, Charingthay, Cass, Caddles, 
Clarelou, Cantiniere, Cherry-bobs, Carlos, Chicot, Chel- 
fish, Cervin, Chippie, Caldan, Chiria, Corrib, Corbiniere, 
Cwrwda, Cherie, Castledene, Cymric, Chinchin, Cam- 
bridge, Dilatory, Duquessa, Decanus, Dodpoller, Daddy, 
Duchess, Dumnorix, Doune, Dodo, Dainty, Darekil, 
Dignity, Driscoll, Dearthing, Dewankhas, Eliot, Elms, 
Enos, Electra, Esperance, Florodora, Fidelia, Fog, 
Fulmarno, Flosager, Frisquet, Fuelma, Fulwood, For- 
titer, Freda, Francis, F-bones, Gala, Geralec, Golden- 
girl, Golo, Gasco, Grey-eyes, Glevum, !Heath, Herr-oil, 
Humber, Howitzer, Hartoffska, Horsa, Hadith, Ignota, 
Jacko, Jinko, Joker, Joblinski, Kettle, Kamoral, King- 
cole, Keys, Kathbaron, Kiwi, Kamsin, Keewee, Klara, 
Kingsan, Ko, Kempsey, Keepatit, Lengthington, Louisa, 
Lhasa, Leep, Louth, Lady-bower, Lulu, Lannie, Lutra, 
Macaudax, Massareene, Mars, Monty, Marion, Mavour- 
neen, Mouth, Monazite, Manor, Mascotte, Moremie, 
Minorca, Marie, Mahtal, Mees, Magallan, Mudjekeewis, 
Namrag, Novice, Nimble, Nibs, Nedals, Nacnud, Oak, 
Olea, Ole-miss, Ovalina, Osoesi, Ozia, Pixie, Pachyderm, 
Park, Pegunheere, Petite, Pop-hen, Paddy, Paris, Pen- 
guin, Pearl, Pirouette, Peverel, Pacdam, Pongo, Pord, 
Punjab, Primavera, Polmood, Pluto, Pongkyle, Petron- 
ella, Robbin, Rough, Rumtifoo, Ronpu, Reindeer, Roma, 
Raven, Roy, Scraps, Seastar, Snibbets, Skerry, Silver- 
fox, Serapion, Sweetbells, Sivart, Sherkolmes, Sa, 
Scafell, Spartan, She, St. Quentin, Sheward, Square, 
Splendide, Snipe, Supercargo, Senga, Squeak, Salmon, 
Tina, Tormead, Three-tricks, Towser, Truth, Tax, 
Tiptilted, Talbot, Tamerlane, Tiballak, Tamworth, 
Telephone, Taffy, Teufel, Theodore, Usher, Victor, 
Vinna, Wasp, Workitout, Wildman, Whereisit, Wild- 
walker, Wyst, What-ho, Winifred, Widow-twigg, We- 
two, Wimbledon, Wynell, Wild-violet, Waver, Wicwaka, 
Weel, Wizard, Yeleklub, Yoko, Yasmar, Zika, Zulu. 
“Tina ’’ put ‘‘ vermin’ instead of ‘‘ venom”? in No. 8. 
“Chiria "’ is informed that the odd scraps of paper on 
which he sends his answers are always easily mislaid. 
“Francis” is informed that the full name is Brewer's 
Reader's Handbook of Allusions, &c., published by Chatto 
and Windus. 
“ Primavera's '' answer to No. 7 arrived too late. 
“Roy’’ on explanation is credited with a correct 
answer to No, 8. 
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MEN WHO HAVE BEEN TRYING TO SWIM THE ENGLISH CHANNEL 


Tre swimmer has often tried to bridge 

England and France, but Captain Webb 

is the only man who has been able to antici- 

pate King Edward’s master stroke (of another 
kind), 

It was Webb’s desire to emulate and 


(Campbell 
MONTAGU _HOLBEIN 


Mr. Holbein has made several attempts to swim the 
Channel, and intends to try again next season 


surpass Johnson that led to the conquest of 
the Channel. Johnson in 1872 signally failed 
in his attempt to swim across the Straits of 
Dover, and Webb, who learnt the art of 
swimming in the Severn, determined to 
accomplish what Johnson failed todo. The 
rumour that Webb intended to make such an 
adventure brought the American, Boyton, on 
the scene, and in May, 1875, Boyton paddled 
across the Channel in his famous patent 
dress. 

The task Webb set himself to accomplish 
was entirely different and far more difficult. 
In July, preparatory to his great feat, Webb 
swam from Blackwall to Gravesend Pier, but 
his record for this distance was broken by 
Holbein. Webb was compelled to abandon 
his first attempt to cross the Channel owing 
to the strong current and bad weather, but 


IMustrated Mail 


GREASLEY 


twelve days later, on August 24, 1875, he 
pluckily dived from the Admiralty Pier at 
Dover for the great swim which has given him 
imperishable fame. He was nearly twenty-two 
hours in the water, and at the end of his great 
task seemed none the worse for the under- 


Leanders Up to Date. 


taking. The whole English-speaking world 
felt justly proud of his magnificent achieve- 
ment, and so great was the enthusiasm of 
Londoners that over £1,400 was soon 
subscribed for him. 

Webb henceforth became the hero of the 
Channel and has had a host of imitators. 
Unfortunately for himself his funds were soon 
exhausted, and although greatly averse to 
making a show of himself he was induced 
to give exhibitions of swimming. So great 
was his popularity that his share of a sixty- 
hour performance amounted to some £277. 
Although he declared the opinion that it was 
wicked to risk one’s life for the sake of gain 


_Or notoriety he made the foolhardy attempt 


at Niagara which cost him his life. 

In 1876 Cavill tried to emulate Webb but 
signally failed. On August 20, 1877, he once 
more started to swim the Channel, but there 
are some doubts as to his success ; even the 
performance of Webb has been challenged. 
In consequence of the allegations against him 
Cavill made a declaration that he swam from 
Cape Grisnez to the South Foreland and 
received no assistance save when taking 
refreshments. 


Spicer 


THOMAS BURGESS 


Broke all cross-Channel records by swimming 22 miles 
in 8} hours on September 7, 1904 


Twenty years after the event it was asserted 
that Cavill’s swim was a failure and physical 
impossibility, but-in 1903 Dr. Cunningham 
and Mr. Gretton, who accompanied him, de- 
clared that the swim was fairly and honestly 
made, that he was in the water the whole 
time, and was not assisted in any way save 
when taking food. 

In 1890 an American, Davis Dalton, 
claimed that he successfully swam the Channel, 
but this was immediately disputed, and it is 
not now admitted that he ever got across. 
Dalton, however, performed a foolhardy feat 
(which is not one for emulation) by springing 
off the Ostend boat whilst it was going at full 
speed. 

On July 24, 1900, Holmes of Birmingham 
swam only fourteen miles in his attempt to 
cross the Channel. 

The most exciting of more recent attempts 
is that of Mr. Montagu Holbein, who-on 
August 27, 1902, starting from Cape Grisnez, 
managed to get within two miles of Dover 
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after remaining 22} hours in the sea. On 
September 1, 1903, he made his fourth 
attempt. Starting from Dover he was within 
seven miles of the French coast when he had 
to abandon his attempt after being 174 hours 
in the water. 


Deakin 
JOHN ALBERT WEIDMAN 


The Dover champion made his attempt on Septem- 
ber 6, starting |frém Dover. He took cramp after 
being five hours in the water 


Weidman, who made an attempt on Sep- 
tember 7, was a pupil of Captain M. Webb, 
and like Webb principally uses the breast 
stroke and is wonderfully buoyant. 

Burgess, who did so well on the same 
occasion, originally hailed from Rotherham, 
Yorkshire, but for the last twenty years he 
has been in business in Paris. He belongs to 
the Libellule de Paris Swimming Club and 
has been a prominent long-distance swimmer 
in France for some years. He swam fourth to 
Jarvis in the 4,000 yards championship of the 
world at Paris in 1900, and he has been 
second, third, or fourth in all the French 
amateur championships since then, while last 
year he won the veterans’ world’s champion- 
ship at Paris. He also made a twelve hours 
swim in the Seine last year. He swims in 
goggles. 


Illustrated Mail 
JACK HAQGGERTY 


So far only one woman has essayed the 
hard task. This is the Viennese swimmer, 
Madame Walburga von Isacescu, who began 
her attempts on September 5, 1900. She swam 
twenty miles from Calais in ten hours before 
she gave in, and that, too, in a roughish sea. 


THE TATLER 


THE BRAN PIE. 


he autumn manceuvres have come to an end—if not to 
what has been called ‘‘a nasty, sticky end,” at least 
to a sufficiently disagreeable one, for the invaders of Essex 
began with sea-sickness and ended with the same. The 
landing was, indeed, unresisted by the army and actively 
assisted by the navy, and yet it was sufficiently tedious and 
uncomfortable. On the whole, the experiences of the 
manceuvres go to show that except by the previous capture of 
a fairly commodious harbour, landing an army in a hostile 
country is an extremely dangerous operation. 


4 Fax sneering criticism of the German press that has 
inevitably followed the manceuvres is based, as it 
generally is, on a wilful misunderstanding and ignorance. 
German critics pointed out that the invasion of Essex, while 
carried out with apparent success, was declared officially a 
failure, and hinted that areal invasion, such as is under- 
stood to be pigeonholed in a place unnecessary to mention, 
would find a better fortune. But the idea of the operations 
was that not Southampton but Essex was the foreign shore ; 
Sir John French was a British commander invading a 
hostile country on the Continent, a country with low sandy 
or muddy coast, broken by tidal creeks and inlets such as 
exist—well, there are such coasts on the North Sea and not 


merely on the English side of it. 
| Bs other words, the object of the manceuvres was to prac- 
tise a British force in landing on a hostile coast with 
the help of our navy and in getting away if unsuccessful. 
Incidentally, no doubt, useful hints might be gained by 
ourselves and others as to the difficulties that could best be 
thrown in the way of an invader. But the raid that 
(officially) failed was a British raid on Germany rather than 
a German attack on Great Britain. So the failure, whether 
necessary or not, was the outcome of humility rather. than 
of insular arrogance. 


t behoves the British War Office to be humble, but one 
could wish it hada few of the more military if less 
Christian virtues and qualities. Now by common consent 
that much (and deservedly) decried organisation surpassed 
itself in the recent manceuvres. Money was spent freely 
up to the precise point where a slight additional outlay 
would have given really good results and made the mimic 
war sufficiently like “the real thing.’”’ Then came down 
the official chopper on. the expenses. Regiments were 
landed, pushed on to strategic points at huge cost, and were 
then, apparently, required to consider half the battleground 
as ‘out of bounds” lest they should damage the crops or 


disturb the game. 
I! would be.a curious reproduction of this absurdity if the 
hostile forces in the Far East were to consider the 
tombs of the Chinese emperors near Mukden as “out of 
bounds.’ Very possibly the chances of war may have 
spared the sacred enclosure, but modern military engineers 
do not stop to think if their trench ploughs through the 
graves of a dynasty. Rien n'est sacré pour un sapeur. At 
least, however, the real belligerents would have a good 
excuse in abstaining from outraging the traditions of a huge 
population. The War Office seems to exist for the purpose 
of being penny wise and pound foolish. A slight compensa- 
tion would render ground available for operations of mimic 
war, but it is refused. In fact, having devoted large sums 
to taking the soldier to his field of action and other sums to 
bringing him back again, the authorities seem to have 
economised the outlay necessary to have any proper field of 
action at all. 


Chas enemy were posted on a hill, open to skilful turning 

movements, it seemed, in reality impregnable. For 
the right turning column had to cross a belt of uncut corn 
and the left put up a covey of partridges; so both move- 
ments were ‘“‘ out of bounds,’”’ and the opponents exulted in 
defeating a frontal attack along a narrow lane. This is the 
kind of thing that is stated to have happened many times at 
the recent manceuvres. Could anything be a more perfect 
example of “‘ how not to do it ’’? 
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By Adrian Ross. 


WW foreign observers thought of it all may readily be 

guessed ; and yet, even maimed as they were, the 
manceuvres were of value to theorists. In the first place, 
an intricate and cut-up countryside was nearly as bad for 
defenders as for invaders. Both sides were working from 
guess, but the invader at least had a definite plan and 
was not merely condemned to answer an unknown move. 
Working from good maps, as the real invading force would 
certainly do, the invaders might possibly have a_ better 
insight into the strategical and tactical possibilities of the 
ground than the defenders would have acquired by any 
experience. 


E a German invasion were to come there would be very 

little ‘out of bounds.’ Clacton-on-Sea would be 
summoned to supply provisions for a sterner horde of 
trippers than ever sailed on the Belle steamers. In default 
of supplies the town would probably be burnt, at which few 
Britons with an eye for beauty could sorrow, for a greater 
collection of architectural meannesses was probably never 
dropped on a suffering sea coast. Corn and partridges 
would find scant mercy ; what was not trampled into the 
hillsides would find ready use among the horses and men of 
the invaders. No one supposes that the Teutons would 
treat us as they used to say, and possibly to think, we 
treated the Boers; but the military German in a hostile 
country can be as unpleasant as it is given to a civilised 


man to be. 
B" would this invasion which occupies the German 
military mind a good deal be the unqualified success 
that German romances of the future depict ? Somehow one 
is given to doubt it. The German Army is still the best 
organised in the world, but in the thirty-three years of solid 
peace it has enjoyed, or rather experienced, it has had very 
little real practice and has acquired a heavy load of theory. 
The revolt of the natives in German South-west Africa is a 
small affair in itself, but its long duration and balanced 
fortunes seem to suggest a certain stiffmess and lack of 
adaptability to environment. The tactics of the present 
war in the Far East have rather confirmed German theorists 
in their views of fighting; the Japanese are reckless of life 
and the Russians do not shoot particularly straight. ‘ The 
German,” says a proud critic, ‘insists on marching to meet 
his foe with his head high.”” But suppose the foe insists on 
putting a bullet through the dignified head from a hedgerow 
or bank 800 yards away, and can do it with some certainty ? 


A warning of the invasion of Essex, foreign country 

though it was for the time being, is surely plain enough: 
firstly, that invasion, even with plenty of naval assistance 
and no opposition at first, is a ticklish job and easy to 
derange unless the invader has got hold of a decent harbour ; 
secondly, that unless we have allies it is not much good 
our thinking of invading anybody else; thirdly, that unless 
something rather bad has happened to our navy, other 
people need not hope to invade us; fourthly, of course 
and always, con-found the War Office ! 


Supposing that the Germans landed 
At festive Clacton-upon-Sea, 

I’ve often thought with wonder candid 
What our War Office plan would be, 


Sitting on clerkly stools and benches 
They soon would show their wonted skill; 
The German’s raid, no less than French’s, 
Would quail befcre their warlike quill. 


What need of massing troops and cannon 
To hold commanding crests and mounds ? 
They would but put a single man on 
To tell invaders, “Out of bounds,” 


No Teuton foe would fire a cartridge 
Were there a notice up to say, 

“This field reserved for shooting partridge ; 
If you disturb the game you pay.” 

Wise is the German, bold his Kaiser, 
But both would briefly re-embark, 


Meeting a bolder and a wiser 
In our sublime War Office clerk, 
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THE CULT OF THE KILT—A LETTER FROM DEESIDE. 


By Alice Stromach. 


N2ture had set the scene—the fairest on Deeside. She had put 

for foreground a broad silver stream and a grey castle with a 
flag fluttering from its tower. For background she had set tier upon 
tier of rugged mountains, black with tall pines, and in the middle 
distance she had left a spacious clearing of green turf for the royal 
personages and the kilted clansmen—the Highland dancers and 
the Titans of the hills who were to play their various parts in the 
great autumn pageant of Deeside, the Braemar Highland gathering. 
The day before nature had shown us what she could do in the way 
of sunshine, and so though the great day dawned in Scotch mists we 
knew that she was merely holding her limelight in reserve to turn it 
on when needed. Were we not in the Highlands, where all things 
are possible in the way of scenic effects? Indeed, had we awakened 
to find that the trees had burst into tartan foliage in the night we 
should have taken it as a matter of course and only a decent 
observance of the great occasion, 

As it was a forest of stalwart Highlanders had moved down the 
glens and made a plantation of tartan and bagpipes bristling with 
long lances in front of the “Fife Arms.” It was, we were told, the 
Duff men, the Duke of Fife’s retainers, mustering for the march to 
the gathering ground of Cluny. The pioneers had arrived when the 
mists still hung heavy on the frowning forehead of dark Lochnagar 
and the skirl of the bagpipes made a shrill embroidery on the 
“teuf-teuf” of the early motor that bears Sassenachs and others 
to and from the Highland fastness of Braemar. Its shrill sound 
coming at the hair-curling stage of Sylvia, the Sassenach’s toilette 
nearly caused a catastrophe in curls. “ It is,” she cried, rushing into 
my room with a pair of curling tongs rampant, “it is the Hielan’ 
Laddie !” 

It was the Hielan’ Laddie multiplied by a hundred by the time 
they had all,assembled. Mackintoshes and Mac- 
donalds, and Macduffs and Camerons, all wearing 
the tartan of the chief that splashed the grey morning 
with blotches of warm red. Each with his badge of 
holly in his glengarry bonnet, and with them no 
fewer than thirteen braw pipers and three drums to 
carry the news of their coming down the road to the 
King’s men and the Farquharson men and the 
thousands who had come by motor and cycle and 
“machine” and on foot to see a king and his court 
in kilts. 

“It was worth it,” exclaimed Sylvia, seizing her 
camera and following the men, who went swinging 
down the road, pipes skirling, drums beating, pikes 
shouldered aloft, and every man, woman, and child 
jn the place outlooking at them, proud if he, she, or 
it could claim him with these splendid sons of the 
hills. Sylvia’s “it” referred to our break-neck 
journey by express train and motor from far London, 
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AMERICAN SPORTS—TOSSING A COMRADE 


which already seemed but a lurid nightmare in the background of 
past dreams. 

“Talk of Greek gods !” I had not mentioned them, but to Sylvia 
that did not matter. ‘Greek gods were fools to these,” and, indeed, 
among those who marched before us were many who would have 
put to the blush the flower of Olympus. The swagger of their kilts 
alone was worth a journey. Sylvia has evolved a theory that the 
kilt is a lineal descendant of the Roman toga crossed with Greek 
chiton. I objected to the word, lineal, in connection with a kilt, 
reminding Sylvia that a line is length without breadth while a kilt 
is just the opposite. 

“‘ Well, length or breadth,” she retorted, “you can’t deny that 
the King looks his best in it.” Her eyes followed a certain familiar 
figure that had just alighted at a heather-decked pavilion from a 
carriage drawn by four greys and preceded by scarlet-coated out- 
riders. Considering that Sylvia hailed from a land where kilts and 
sporrans are exotics and that my foot was on my native heath I 
could afford not to argue the point or do more than remark that 
I had never.seen his Majesty look more kingly.! 

The carriage had dashed through an avenue of Highlanders 
which reached from the gate to the circle of the sward where kilted 
clansmen were dancing on tiptoe with a lightness and grace that 
would have driven that star of the Empire, Mdlle. Genée, to despair, 
while near them Titans of the hills and moors were tossing the caber— 
a good-sized fir—and a 23-lb, hammer asif they were flecks of thistle- 
down, When the carriage had drawn up at the pavilion the avenue of 
tartan became a moving line, marching past the King, who had come 
down the slope with the Duke of Fife, the Prince of Wales, and 
little Princess Mary and her , brothers to get a nearer view of them. 
First came the King’s men, the Balmoral Highlanders, sixty strong, 

in their red Stuart tartans, the thistle and. oak leaf 

n their bonnets, Lochaber axes on their shoulders, 
and in front one of the Balmoral ghillies proudly 
bearing the Royal Standard. ‘ That’s. the Stuart 
tartan the King wears and the thistle and oak leaf 
in his broad Scotch cap, and that’s the Rothesay 
tartan the Prince of Wales has—he is Duke of 

Rothesay ; and those ducks of princelets, aren't they 

proud of a kilt like grandpapa’s and an oak leaf and 

thistle !” exclaimed Sylvia, focussing her kodak for 

a snap as the Duff men swung past with their red 

tartans and holly and tall lances. Last, a hundred 

strong, came the Farquharson contingent, reinforced 
by the Deeside company of Gordon Highlanders, 
these wearing in compliment to their commanding 
officer, Captain Farquharson, not the Gordon 
tartan but the green and red and yellow tartan of 

the young laird, his fir badge in their bonnets, and a 

| good claymore to each man of them. 


ree See 


IN CAMP 


The American military manceuvres have just taken place on a very extensive scale 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


a[ohere is a great deal of luck, chiefly bad, 

» about golf, and doubtless it is this that 
has made golfers perhaps more superstitious 
than the followers of any other game. It has 
not yet been decided whether the old phrase 
about a ball in motion being stopped or 
deflected by “any agency outside the match ” 
(Rule 22) has an occult signification referring 
to the powers wielded by supernatural forces, 
but it is a quaint phrase, and if there is any- 
thing in the supernatural theory would serve 
to explain many of the remarkable things 
that happen to balls in course of play. 


he rules were made in Scotland, and the 
Scotsman was always superstitious, In 
the old time, when golf was young, he peopled 
the lochs and river pools, the moors and: 
waste places, with the creatures of his fancy ; 
kelpies, warlocks, and their kind were his 
. familiar spirits, while! the {devil was ever at 
his heels seeking to take him unawares. 
What ‘more natural than that the 
lonely links, with the capricious fate 
that there waits upon the golfer, should 
likewise suggest to his mind an unseen 
population of supernatural powers— 
chiefly malevolent —“ outside agencies ” 
who lie in wait for passing balls. In 
this way each bunker has its particular 
sprite, each water hazard its kelpie, 
and each whin bush its imp or gnome 
who by diabolical arts cause balls to 
swerve and kick from the right path 
into their domains, where they seize and 
hide them, chuckling the while at the 
golfers’ rage and despair. 


nother evidence of the “uncanny ” 
side of golf is to be found in 
“Colonel Bogey,’ the name under 
which a mysterious and_ fascinating 
form of the game is practised. The 
“colonel’s” place of origin may be 
darkly guessed at, if, indeed, he be not 
in propria persona that exalted per- 
sonage of whom Burns wrote :— 


Great is thy power and great thy fam2; 
“ Far kenned and noted is thy name. 


The superstitious bent of the golfer’s _ 
mind is also seen in the demonological 

nomenclature of hazards, while the 

technical terms employed in the game 

are so mysterious, and the expressions 

heard on the links are occasionally so 

lurid, as to lend colour to the idea that 

there is at least a good deal more in 

golf than is recked of in the philosophy of 
the uninitiated. i 


ut, coming to the particular, there is 
nothing in which: golfers show their 
superstition more than in the matter of ther 
wearing apparel. When you see a man who 
is always respectably dressed in the street 
turning up on the links in a shabby and 
faded old coat, full of holes, the rest of his 
clothing being comparatively decent, you may 
be told in explanation of such “eccentricity 
that the coat is comfortable. Do*not be 
deceived. No one, except perhaps a tramp, 
can feel comfortable in a coat with large holes 
in it and with the seams split. The real 
reason for the use of such a garment, after it 
is only fit for the ragman, is that its owner 
regards it as a kind of mascot. Probably he 


won his first medal in it, and he has worn it 
so often on his good days that he thinks it 
brings him luck; he would hardly dare to 
play in any big event without it. 


“This superstitious attachment to articles of 

clothing is very common in regard to 
waistcoats, ties, knickerbocker stockings, and 
even gaiters.. It is true that the golfer who 
shows eccentricity in these departments, 
especially in the way of white gaiters or boots 


and stockings. of a striking pattern, is some- | 


times suspected of a design to put his oppo- 
nent off by dazzling his eye; but if the truth 


were known, in the great majority of cases 


these unhappy gentlemen are merely victims 
of various forms of 'superstition. 


AY e remember a golfer at a northern links 


some years»ago who had a marvellous 
pair of knickerbocker stockings without which 


MR. J. S. WORTHINGTON 


Winner of the Irish Amateur Championship, 1904 


he would on no account play for a medal or 
in any important competition. . The ground 
of these stockings consisted of little diamonds 
of black and white and grey worked with a 
perfectly smooth surface in an unfathomable 
stitch—if that be the correct knitting term— 
and the tops were woven ina c.balistic pattern 
of the same negative colours. The effect of 
these stockings was strikingly unique, and 
while their owner would never say where he 
got them it is a fact that when he wore them 
he had the most extraordinary series of suc- 
cesses, due almost entirely to his diabolical 
putting. The stockings became so notorious 
and exercised such a fascination that many 
ladies used to follow their owner about in 
order, if possible, to obtain a copy of their pat- 
tern so that their husbands, sweethearts, and 
brothers might share the virtue which the 
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pattern evidently bestowed. In this they were 
unsuccessful, but one day the stockings mys- 
teriously disappeared from their owner's 
bedroom in the hotel. Whether an envious 
rival or a baffled lady had bribed a German 
waiter to secure the magic hose never tran- 
spired, but from that day the golfer went 
clean off his putting and never won another 
medal, and he has never seen the stockings 
since. | This is a side of the psychology of 
golf that has not yet been adequately handled. 


he core of india-rubber is now the “ only 

“wear” in golf balls. Golfers of all 
handicaps and all classes must have them, 
and it is to ‘be confessed that many a poor , 
golfer finds the cost of the best brands, which 
is 2s. apiece, rather heavy. Forsuch it will 
be good news to hear of a rubber-cored ball 
little, if at all, inferior to the Haskells, the 
Wizards, and other noted makes, which can 
be had for 1s., the price of the old 
gutties. These 1s. rubber-cores are 
made by the Improved Golf Balls 
Company, Locksley > Street, Lime- 
house, E, and they are certainly 
wonderful value for the money and 
well worth a trial. The particular 
brand is known as'the “1.G.B.” and 
is the latest of many admirable balls 
which this company has put on the 
market. 


M:« J. S. Worthington, who has 
s just won the Irish Champion- 
ship, is an Englishman born in Canada. 
He is one of the cracks of the Mid- 
Surrey Club, of which club he has been 
captain, and he made an excellent 
appearance this year in the cham- 
‘ pionship meeting at Sandwich. He 
fell before Mr. Hilton in the amateur, 
but in the open he was fourth among 
the amateurs, holing the four rounds 
in an average of 80, Mr. Worthing- 
ton’s victory in Ireland was a_ fine 
performance, his play in the final 
round rivalling anything that has yet 
been seen in the competition. 


He might have been Canadian, 
An Orangeman or Faynian, 
Since he's Irish Champ-i-on. 
But it’s greatly to his credit, 
And we ourselves have said it, 
That he remains an Englishman. 
He remains an Englishman. 


M id-Surrey has another honour this year 

in .being selected as the arena for the 
finals of the News of the World tournament. 
The qualifying stages by score play have now 
all been fought out in the north, south, east, 
and west of the kingdom, and on October 4, 
5, and 6 the successful candidates meet at the 
Old Deer Park to do battle for the mammoth 
first prize of £100 and the other very hand- 
some prizes so genereusly given by the pro- 
prietors of the Mews of the World. James 
Braid was first last year, and there is sure to 
be a keen struggle for what is the biggest 
“plum” offered for professional competition 
in the course of the year. It is seldom, in- 
deed, that all the best professionals in the 
country are to be seen so near London, and 
London golfers will doubtless invade Rich- 
mond in large numbers next week. 
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Paris Millinery.—Millinery has 
never been smarter nor more inte- 
resting in its way than it has this 
season. La Mode has _ avoided 
laying down very hard-and-fast 
rules, and in Paris the variety in 
the styles and trimmings makes the 
millinerial prospect a very rosy one 
indeed. Perhaps it is the colours 
which, after all, are the most im- 
portant features this season, a 
lovely coppery-brown being the 
most effective of all, and I noticed 
this particular shade among the 
many lovely Paris models which I 
examined only the other day at 
D. H. Evans, Oxford Street. A 
sketch of it is given in the right 
hand corner, and it is as you see 
quite a large hat, the mushroom 
brim being composed of accordion- 
pleated silk adorned with little 
gathered douzllonées of velvet form- 
ing a kind of scroll design. On the 
under brim is placed a large flat 
velvet bow, and the hat boasts a 
beefeater crown and a great cluster 
of brown feathers at the side.. Then 
there is the royal-blue velvet hat, 
depicted in the illustration below, which is 
another chapeau representing the very last 
“cry” from the ville lumiére. 


Descriptions.— It is extraordinary how 
becoming this particular shade of blue is 
to so. many people, the hat in question being 
very long from front to back and turned up 
on either side. The brim is gathered so 


ROYAL-BLUE VELVET HAT WITH BIRD OF PARADISE 
At D. H. Evans and Co.'s 


mt 


A BECOMING TOQUE OF BROWN BEAVER CLOTH 


At D. H. Evans and Co.'s 


closely as to take away any hardness of out- 
line, while the crown is of mink fur and the 
trimming is represented by a beautiful blue 
bird of paradise shading off to a soft brown, 
the head and breast being of the darkest seal 
colour. The sketch immediately above illus- 
trates a dear little toque of the beautiful beaver 
cloth representing brown fur. Like so many 
of this season’s hats it describes a sharp 
point in front while the back of the toque 
is almost square. It is trimmed with 
folded ombrvé velvet in lovely shades of 
orange with the new rosettes 
of the same having gathered 
centres. I saw, too, a 
beautiful picture hat for 
restaurant wear which parti- 
cularly took my fancy. It 
was carried out in the palest 
blue chiffon adorned with big 
pale blue mo¢ifs in the form 
of chrysanthemums, and its 
dome-shaped crown, which 
had a curious kind of outer 
crown as well, was gathered 
into cords. The trimming 
was one of the novel combinations of 
“rainbow” marabout and __ paradise 
feathers in the softest, faintest shades of 
mauve and blue, the newest idea being 
to combine marabout with almost every 
style of feather in existence. A turban 
toque with a border of sable, the top 
covered with a species of ‘“ handkerchief 
drapery” of alternate bands of sable 
and tucked brown chiffon, represented 
another scheme which quite deserves 
special mention on its own account. 


Black Mornings. — We have all 
experienced those hopeless mornings 
when everything goes wrong. We 


generally rise nearly half-an-hour after 
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our usual time, and the first evidence 
that things are going askew is a 
baffling inability to do our hair. 
For some reason every hair seems 
to be endowed with a specially re- 
bellious spirit, and we grow hotter 
and hotter and our efforts more and 
more flurried and futile until finally 
we cut the Gordian knot of the 
difficulty by binding it up somehow 
or anyhow and turning our attention 
to other things. But the same 
nalign fate pursues us all day. 
One’s shoelace is the next break- 
age, and when the remaining thread 
of one’s patience is worn out and 
one’s back partially broken the 
morning’s letters announce the fact 
that it is the day on which the 
authorities have elected to remind 
us of our income tax, or failing that 
a negligent dressmaker or milliner 
commits the heinous offence of 
~ demanding instant payment for a 
bill already settled. When we take 
our walks abroad, miserably con- 
scious of being mal coiffée besides a 
number of other #a/s, nearly every 
smut that London possesses seems 
to descend in a direct line to alight upon our 
exasperated countenance, and every second 
passer-by performs a series of senile evolutions 


PARIS MODEL HAT WITH NEW MUSHROOM BRIM 
At D. H. Evans and Co.'s 
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in front of us like the dancing of a schottische 
before decidinpg upon which side to pass. 
Ossa piled upon Pelion is as nothing to one’s 
troubles on such occasions, and the worst of 
it is that in the good old days a woman so. 
tried would have had a definite grievance in 
being considered the victim of the evil eye 
and would have called in a priest with bell 
and book complete to exorcise the adverse 
influence. We in a more enlightened age, 
however, have no name to give this juggling 


At Hewetsons’ 


on the part of fate, and generally get the 
credit for suffering from that very common 
complaint, a bad temper, while dark insinua- 
tions are made as to the possibility of our 
having stepped. out of bed on the wrong 
side. 


An Indian Trousseau.--Why I have taken 
up my pen to record the troubles of my sex on 
such an occasion I have not the smallest con- 
ception unless it is on account of a very 
“blue” letter I have received from a corre- 
spondent who is prepaling a trousseau for 
India, whither she is sailing during the last 
week of October with the despairing conviction 
that she has not enough money to buy one- 
half of what she requires. As a matter of 
fact the list of dresses and costumes she 
has set down as being absolutely necessary 
during her sojourn is so alarmingly long 
that it is quite enough to turn the most 
enthusiastic débudante from a contem- 
plated visit to the other side of the world. 
A contemporary weekly published a few 
weeks ago an article on the amount of 
things required fora year in India by a 
woman in the higher official circles who 
was likely to have a great deal of ‘“ going 
out” during the period of her sojourn 
there. 


Items.—It was not a very terrifying 
list when it came to be carefully con- 
sidered—two good tailor-made tweed 
costumes, one in a light, thin material and 
another of heavier make were the first 
item ; three white frocks that could either 
be washed or cleaned, two in flowered 
muslin for smart afternoon festivities, and 
two pretty light silk gowns for the same 
purpose; six white or light washing silk 
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blouses,a couple of white serge skirts with 
one coatee as well as two holland coats and 
skirts, not too thick. Then there 


fawn or grey, and a cloth riding habit ; two 
dinner dressés, two ball dresses, and a little 
every-day dinner dress—one of these being all 
black and having two bodices to ring the 
changes, not to speak of a supply of artificial 
flowers, ribbons, and laces as supplementary 
adornment. In the matter of hats the writer 
recommended a double terai and a shady 
pith helmet as .well as at least four smart 
hats and toques, one black, while a bowler 
hat and a Panama completed the supply. 
A pair of Wellingtons, a good strong 
pair of walking boots, and six 
pairs of day and six pairs of even- 
ing shoes were likewise included as 
well as a dozen pairs of day and the 
same of evening gloves. In the 
case of Simla being the station 
chosen she suggested the addition 
of another day gown, and she like- 
wise considered a warm wiater coat 
to be necessary in the Punjab as 
well as a good fur for driving in the 
hills in the late autumn and early 
spring. 

Odds and Ends.—To these she 
added two pretty and fairly long 
dressing jackets of the very finest 
washing silk, which she. specially 
recommended to wear in the early 
morning in the railway carriage 
when travelling, as well as a smart 
evening coat, some dainty wraps, and 
two or three fans. As regards under linen she 
counselled a good but not too large supply, 
the derzze or Indian tailor being particularly 
clever at copying any design from a camisole 
to a riding habit,-while she was particularly 
insistent on one point, which was the advisa- 
bility of leaving one’s measure with a good 
tailor and dressmaker so that when necessary 
a gown can easily be despatched to supple- 
ment one’s supply. The pleasure of receiving 
a parcel from England is always so great that 
the gown acquires quite a fictitious value, 
and the short time in which one may expect 
to receive it after sending home one’s orders 
makes it far better policy to write home at 


was a 
smart light-weight long covert coat in white , 
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more frequent intervals than to burden oneself 
with a vast quantity of clothes which one can 
do without. 


Concerning Furniture.—Those of us who 
live in London little know the difficulties that 
some country people experience who are de- 
barred from running up to town to make a 
selection of furniture when the all-important 
subject of meuvblements comes to the. fore. 
They content themselves as a rule with a 
very limited and meagre choice, and however 
naturally good their taste may be the un- 
pleasant process of ‘ cutting their coat accord- 
ing to their cloth,” viz., readjusting their ideas 
to the materials available, is gone through often 
to save the trouble entailed by trying to get 
what they require. There is always a way 
out of the trouble, and the simplest and easiest 
in my own estimation is to procure one of the 
beautiful catalogues issued by the firm of 
Hewetsons’, Tottenham Court Road. An 
enlarged and revised edition has just been 
issued, and as it contains illustrations and 
prices of everything that: can possibly be 
required from attic to basement, and which 
can be chosen in comfort by one’s own fire- 
side, you will readily judge that the would-be 
furnisher can hardly afford to be without ‘if. 
Among the illustrations are included whole 
suites of rooms which give one a very good 
idea of the adaptability of certain styles of 
furniture, while the prices, which are fully 
entered into, are nothing if not moderate. 
Every style and period are reproduced, and the 
bedroom furniture as well as the carpets 
represent sections which are well worth your 
consideration. The former includes suites 
from the very lowest figures imaginable. 


Presentations.—Below is an illustration of 
the shieval badge and chain presented to 
Mr. ‘Deputy Woodman, J.P., Sheriff of the 
City of London, which was specially designed 
and executed by Skinner and Co, 5 and 6, 
Orchard Street. The design is composed of 
elaborate foliated scroll ornaments of the 
Renaissance period, each detail of it asso- 
ciating the sheriff with the good work he has 
done on behalf of the City of London. Both 
badge and chain are of solid 18-carat gold 
and are exceedingly handsome. The sheriff’s 
arms, crest, and motto and those of the City 
of London are among the decorations of the 
badge. Mrs. Woodman has also become the 
recipient of a beautiful presentation diamond 
bracelet likewise supplied by Messrs. Skinner. 


DELAMIRA. 


SHRIEVAL CHAIN AND BADGE PRESENTED TO MR. DEPUTY WOODMAN, “U.P. 


Designed and executed by Skinner and Co. 
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